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Who lets untruth exist without protest, 

Himself becomes supporter of untruth ; 
Righteous is he who loves the truthful man ; 
This is the Law since souls were first sent down. 


—Karathushtra 
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Nataraja or Siva the Dancer—Bronze, South India 
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THE NATION 
By 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Tue peoples are living beings. They have their distinct 
personalities. But nations are organisations of power, and 


therefore their inner aspects and outward expressions are 


everywhere monotonously the same. Their differences are 
merely differences in degree of efficiency. 

In the modern world the fight is going on between 
the living spirit of the people and the methods of nation- 


organising. It is like the struggle that began in Central 


Asia between cultivated areas of man’s habitation and the 
continually encroaching desert sands, till the human region 
of life and beauty was choked out of existence. When 
the spread of higher ideals of humanity is not held to be 
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important, the hardening method of national efficiency 
gains a certain strength ; and for some limited period of 
time, at least, it proudly asserts itself as the fittest to survive. 
But it is the survival of that part of man which is the least 
living. And this is the reason why dead monotony is the 
sign of the spread of the Nation. The modern towns, 
which present the physiognomy due to this dominance 
of the Nation, are everywhere the same, from San Francisco 
to London, from London to Tokyo. They show no faces, 
but merely masks. 

The peoples, being living personalities, must have 
their self-expression, and this leads to their distinctive 
creations. These creations are literature, art, social symbols 
and ceremonials. They are like different dishes at one 
common feast. They add richness to our enjoyment and 
understanding of truth. They are making the world of 
man fertile of life and variedly beautiful. 

But the nations do not create, they merely produce 
and destroy. Organisations for production are necessary. 
Even organisations for destruction may be so. But when, 
actuated by greed and hatred, they crowd away into a 
corner the living man who creates, then the harmony is 
lost, and the people’s history runs at a breakneck speed 
towards some fatal catastrophe. : 

Humanity, where it is living, is guided by inner ideals ; 
but where it is a dead organisation it becomes impervious 
to them. Its building process is only an external process, 
and in its response to the moral guidance it has to pass 
through obstacles that are gross and non-plastic. 

Man as a person has his individuality, which is the 
field where his spirit has its freedom to express itself and 
to grow. The professional man carries a rigid crust around 
him which has very little variation and hardly any elasti- 
city. This professionalism is the region where men 
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specialise their knowledge and organise their power, merci- 
lessly elbowing each other in their struggle to come to the 
front. Professionalism is necessary, without doubt; but 
it must not be allowed to exceed its healthy limits, to 
assume complete mastery over the personal man, making 
him narrow and hard, exclusively intent upon pursuit of 
success at the cost of his faith in ideals. 

In ancient India professions were kept within limits 
by social regulation. They were considered primarily as 
social necessities, and in the second place as the means of 
livelihood for individuals. Thus man, being free from 
the constant urging of unbounded competition, could have 
leisure to cultivate his nature in its completeness. 

The Cult of the Nation is the professionalism of the 
people. This cult is becoming their greatest danger, 
because it is bringing them enormous success, making them 
impatient of the claims of higher ideals. The greater the 
amount of success, the stronger are the conflicts of interest 
and jealousy and hatred which are aroused in men’s minds, 
thereby making it more and more necessary for other 
peoples, who are still living, to stiffen into nations. With 
the growth of nationalism, man has become the greatest 
menace to man. Therefore the continual presence of panic 
goads that very nationalism into ever-increasing menace. 

Crowd psychology is a blind force. Like steam and 
other physical forces, it can be utilised for creating a 
tremendous amount of power. And therefore rulers of 
men, who, out of greed and fear, are bent upon turning 
their peoples into machines of power, try to train this 
crowd psychology for their special purposes. They hold 
it to be their duty to foster in the popular mind universal 
panic, unreasoning pride in their own race, and hatréd of 
others. Newspapers, school-books, and even religious 
services are made use of for this object ; and those who 
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-have the courage to express their disapprobation of this 
blind and impious cult are either punished in the law- 
courts, or are socially ostracised. The individual thinks, 
even when he feels ; but the same individual, when he feels 
with the crowd, does not reason at all. His moral sense 
becomes blurred. This suppression of higher humanity 
in crowd minds is productive of enormous strength, for 
the’ crowd mind is essentially primitive, its forces are 
elemental. Therefore the Nation is for ever watching to 
take advantage of this enormous power of darkness. The 
preservation has been made dominant at particular times 
of the people’s instinct of self-crisis. Then, for the time 
being, the consciousness of its solidarity becomes aggressive- 
ly wide-awake. But in the Nation this hyper-consciousness 
is kept alive for all time by artificial means. A man has 
to act the part of a policeman when he finds his house 
invaded by burglars. But if that remains his normal 
condition, then his consciousness of his household becomes 
acute and overwrought, making him fly at every stranger 
‘passing near his house. This intensity of self-consciousness 
is nothing of which a man should feel proud ; certainly it 
is not healthful. In like manner, incessant self-conscious- 
ness in a nation is highly injurious for the people. It 
serves its immediate purpose, but at the cost of the eternal 
in man. : 
When a whole body of men train themselves for a 
particular narrow purpose, it becomes a common interest . 
with them to keep up that purpose and preach absolute 
loyalty to it. Nationalism is the training of a whole people 
for a narrow idea ; and when it gets hold of their minds, it 
is sure to lead them to moral degeneracy and intellectual 
blindness. We cannot but hold firm the faith that this 
Age of Nationalism, of gigantic vanity and selfishness, is 
only a passing phase in civilisation, and those who are 
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making permanent arrangements for accommodating this 

temporary mood of history will be unable to fit themselves 

for the coming age, when the true spirit of freedom will 
_ have sway. 

With the unchecked growth of Nationalism the moral 
foundation of man’s civilisation is unconsciously undergoing 
a change. The ideal of the social man is unselfishness, 
but the ideal of the Nation, like that of the professional 
man, is selfishness. This is why selfishness in the individual 
is condemned, while in the nation it is extolled, which 
leads to hopeless moral blindness, confusing the religion 
of the people with the religion of the nation. Therefore, 
to take an example, we find men more and more convinced 
of the superior claims of Christianity, merely because 
Christian nations are in possession of the greater part of 
the world. It is like supporting a robber’s religion by 
quoting the amount of his stolen property. Nations 
celebrate their successful massacre of men in their churches. 
They forget that Thugs also ascribed their success in 
manslaughter to the favour of their goddess. But in the 
case of the latter, their goddess frankly represented the 
principle of destruction. It was the criminal tribe’s own 
murderous instinct deified—the instinct, not of one indivi- 
dual, but of the whole community, and therefore held 
sacred. In the same manner, in modern churches, selfish- 
ness, hatred and vanity in their collective aspect of national 
instincts do not scruple to share the homage paid to God. 

Of course, pursuit of self-interest need not be wholly 
selfish ; it can even be in harmony with the interest of all. 
_ Therefore, ideally speaking, the nationalism which stands 
for the expression of the collective self-interest of a people, 
need not be ashamed of itself if it maintains its true 
limitations. But what we see in practice is that every 
nation which has prospered, has done so through its career 
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of aggressive selfishness either in commercial adventures 
or in foreign possessions, or in both. And this material 
prosperity not only feeds continually the selfish instincts of 
the people, but impresses men’s minds with the lesson that 
for a nation, selfishness is a necessity and therefore a virtue. 
It is the emphasis laid in Europe upon the idea of the 
Nation’s constant increase of power, which is becoming 
the greatest danger to man, both i in its direct activity and 
its power of infection. 

We must admit that evils there are in human nature, 
in spite of our faith in moral laws and our training in 
self-control. But they carry on their foreheads their own 
brand of infamy, their very success adding to their 
monstrosity. All through man’s history there will be 
some who suffer and others who cause suffering. The 
conquest of evil will never be a fully accomplished fact, 
but a continuous process like the process of burning in 
a flame. 

In former ages, when some particular people became 
turbulent and tried to rob others of their human rights, 
they sometimes achieved success and sometimes failed. 
And it amounted to nothing more than that. But when 
this idea of the Nation which has met with universal 
acceptance in the present day, tries to pass off the cult of 
collective selfishness as a moral duty, simply because that 
selfishness is gigantic in stature, it not only commits 
depredations but attacks the very vitals of humanity. It 
unconsciously generates in people’s minds an attitude of 
defiance against the moral law, for men are taught by 
repeated devices the lesson that the Nation is gregter than 
the people, while yet it scatters to the winds the moral law 
that the people have held sacred. 

It has been said that a disease becomes most acutely 
critical when the brain is affected, for it is the brain that 
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is constantly directing the siege against all disease-forces. 
The spirit of national selfishness is that brain disease of a 
people which shows itself in red eyes and clenched fists, in 
violence of talk and movements, all the while shattering 
its natural restorative powers. But the power of self- 
sacrifice, together with the moral faculty of sympathy and 
co-operation, is the guiding spirit of social vitality. Its 
function is to maintain a beneficent relation of harmony 
with its surroundings. But when it begins to ignore the 
moral law which is universal and uses it only within the 
bounds of its own narrow sphere, then its strength becomes 
like the strength of madness which ends in self-destruction. 

What is worse, this aberration of a people, decked 
with the showy title of “patriotism”, proudly walks abroad, 
passing itself off as a highly moral influence. Thus it has 
spread its inflammatory contagion all over the world, 
proclaiming its fever flush to be the best sign of health. 
It is causing in the hearts of peoples, naturally inoffensive, 
a feeling of envy at not having their temperature as high 
as that of their delirious neighbours and not being able 
to cause as much mischief, but merely having to suffer 
from it. ne 

I have often been asked by my Western friends how 
to cope with this evil which has attained such sinister 
strength and vast dimensions. In fact, I have often been 
blamed for merely giving warning and offering no 
alternative. When we suffer as a result of a particular 
system, we believe that some other system would bring us 
better luck. We are apt to forget that all systems produce 
evil sooner or later, when the psychology which is at the 
toot of them is wrong. The system which is national 
today may assume the shape of the international to- 
morrow ; but so long as men have not forsaken their 
idolatry of primitive instincts and collective passions, the 
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new system will only become a new instrument of suffering. 
And because we are trained to confound an efficient 
system with moral goodness itself, every ruined system 
makes us more and more distrustful of a moral law. 

Therefore I do not put my faith in any new 
institution, but in the individuals all over the world who 
think clearly, feel nobly, and act rightly, thus becoming | 
the channels of moral truth. Our moral ideals do not 
work with chisels and hammers. Like trees, they spread 
their roots in the soil and their branches in the sky, without 
consulting any architect for their plans.* — 


*Courtesy Visvabharati Publications Dept. 
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THE CULTURE OF AFRICA 
By 


Pror. Dr. Sunrr1 KuMAR CuaTTER}I, M.A., D.LITT (LuND). 
Africa 


In that early dusk of a distracted age, 

when God in scorn of his own workmanship 

violently shook his head at his primitive 
efforts, 

an impatient wave snatched you away, 
Africa, 

from the bosom of the East, 

and kept you brooding in a dense enclosure 
of niggardly light, 

guarded by giant trees. 

There you slowly stored 

the baffling mysteries of the wilderness 

in the dark cellars of your profound 
privacy, 

conned the signals of land and water 

. difficult to read ; 

and the secret magic of Nature invoked 
in your mind 

magic rites from beyond the biieniivtes 
of consciousness. 

You donned the disguise of deformity to 
mock the terrible, 
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and in a mimicry of a sublime ferocity 
made yourself fearful to conquer fear. 


You are hidden, alas, under a black veil, 

which obscures your human dignity 

to the darkened vision of contempt. 

With man-traps stole upon you those 
hunters 

whose fierceness was keener than the | 
fangs of your wolves, 

whose pride was blinder than your 
lightless forests. 

__ The savage greed of the civilised stripped 
naked its unashamed inhumanity. 
You wept and your cry was smothered, 

your forest trails became muddy with 
tears and blood, 

while the nailed boots of the robbers 

left their indelible prints 

along the history of your indignity. 


And all the time across the seay 

church bells were ringing in their towns 
and villages, 
_ the children were lulled in arms, 
4 and poets sang hymns to Beauty. 


: Today when on the western horizon 

| the sun-set sky is stifled with dust-storm, 

i when the beast, creeping out of its dark 
den, | 

proclaims the death of the day with 
ghastly howls, 

come, you poet of the fatal hour, 
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stand at that ravished woman’s door, 
ask for her forgiveness, 
and let that be the last great word 
in the midst of the delirium of a diseased 
Continent. 
—Rabindranath Tagore 


The University of Delhi has started a Department 
of African studies. This is a piece of news which will be 
welcomed by all who love mankind and believe in the 
Fundamental Unity of Man and in the necessity for all 
branches of Mankind, White, Brown, Yellow, Red and 
Black, to know each other in order to be able to come 
closer to each other as members of the same human family. 
It will be received with particular pleasure by all who have 
been privileged to appreciate the great culture of Africa— 
not merely the civilisations, ancient and medieval, which 
have been built up by White men in North Africa (namely, 
the Egyptians of the Hamitic stock in Egypt and the 
Muslim Arabs throughout North Africa in medieval times) 
but also the culture including the arts and crafts, music and 
dance, and the finer things in their social organisation, 
that ¢haracterises the people of Black Africa. Finally, this 
institution of the Department of African Studies in the 
University of the capital of Free India has a special 
significance for both India and Africa and the world 
outside. It is an expression of our desire to know more 
about our brother Man in Africa, particularly the Black 
African who has been one of the most neglected and 
illtreated children of the human Family and whose 
rehabilitation we in India desire most sincerely, to make 
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Peace on Earth and Goodwill to all Mankind effective 
for the well-being of all. 

Africa as a Continent is ginatksbly homogeneous and 
compact. It is separated from Europe by the Mediterranean 
Sea and it seems to have been intended to be cut off from 


Asia too, the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean intervening, | 


and it hangs from Asia by a narrow land-link which has 
been artificially severed by the Suez Canal. Inspite of 
its compactness and its being fashioned like the solid block 
of an island, Africa shows diversity of geographical 
configuration and climate with diversity of population. 
We have on the top the Northern temperate belt along the 
Mediterranean coasts from the mountains of Morocco in 
the West to the plains of Lower Egypt in the East. Then 
there is the desert area of the Sahara, of Northern Sudan 
and of Egypt. Below that comes the dense forest lands 
of the West African coast, of Southern Sudan and of 
Central Africa. Finally we have the open veldt country 
of Southern or peninsular Africa. Three main types of 
people belong to Africa: White, Black and Yellowish 
Brown—the Hamites and Semites, represented by the 
Egyptians, the Gallas, the Somalis and the Berbers and the 
Tuaregs as well as the Arabs in the North; the West 
African and Sudanese as well as the North Central African 
Black Men—the True Negroes and the Bantu Negroes of 
of Central and South Central and partly Southern Africa, 
forming the two main branches of the Black man in 
Africa ; and finally, the Yellowish-Brown Bushmen and 
Hottentots of South Africa, a race different from the 
Negroes, who are now dying out. \ 
It is about these last two types of African that we 
know least, and these have, until scientific Anthropology 
took up the study of their society and culture a few 
decades ago, been most thoughtlessly and often deliberately 
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maligned, frequently to justify and perpetuate their cruel 
exploitation in the interest of alien peoples from Europe 
and Western Asia who went to Africa to rule over them 
and to make them into slaves. Colour prejudice which 
in its intolerant and more cruel aspects is but an offspring 


of colonialism, sought to make the black Man, particularly 


of Africa, a helot in his own country. The impression 
that has now been created in the minds of more advanced 
peoples is that the Black Man of Africa neither has had 
a past nor will have a future, because of an innate 
inferiority in his mental and spiritual quality. Africa 
has been called by the earlier European explorers and 
missionaries the Dark Continent, both because it was un- 


_known to the Europeans and because the people were 


supposed to be plunged in the darkness of barbarism 
with attendant superstition and cruelty, ignorance and 


ferocity, without any bright spot in their life. 


But now this attitude is changing and the more 
enlightened attitude of scientific Anthropology and the 
aesthetic vision of the artist and the poet are helping 
to restore the Black African to his own place in the 
gathering of Races. Not only are the civilised peoples 
realising the special character, with its own beauty and 
goodness, of the culture which the Black Man created for 
himself in Africa as a thing which can for both profit 
and pure pleasure be studied by civilised men, but through 
this sympathetic study, the African also is becoming aware 
of his own heritage. He is gradually growing to under- 
stand that he has not come empty-handed to the Gathering 
of Peoples and that he has some achievement to his 
credit in his own world. He created a culture of his 


_ own with its art and its social order and spiritual content, 


although he did not raise up a great civilisation with its 
spectacular elements of big cities with their great buildings 
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and armies of aggression with deadly weapons of destruction 
devised by his science. 

The Black Africans—both the True Negroes of West 
Africa and the Sudan, and the Bantu Negroes of Central 
and South Africa—built up their way of life in thé environ- 
ment of the forest and small villages, their economic 
bases of life being a little agriculture and hunting. It 
was primarily a village culture, although occasionally 
during the last 1500 years, the Black African established 
in West as well as South-East Africa big kingdoms and 
even empires, sometimes inspite of the hostility of the 
Tuareg and Arab Muslims and sometimes with their help 
and co-operation, like the empire of Ghana (in the Senegal 
and Niger valleys), of the Mandigos, of the Songhoi, of 
the Mossi, of the Malinke, and of the Ashanti, the 
Dahomey, the Yoruba and other Western African peoples 
and of some of the Bantu peoples in South-Eastern 
Africa. These kingdoms and empires meant fairly big 
towns—with huts—not buildings with an architecture 
of any pretence—excepting in the case of the Upper 
Niger Valley where under Muslim inspiration quite a 
characteristic school of architecture in hard reddish clay, 
the Black African, evolved which was frequently noble 
or striking in both conception and execution. In fairly 
ancient times, there was a culture of a high type with 
stone sculpture and artifacts in West Africa, and the 
remains of Bantu towns and forts with their stone walls 
and complicated structures, such as we see at Zimbabwe 
and other sites in Rhodesia, excite our wonder. But it 
was in sculpture that the culture of the Black Man, both 
the True Negroes of West Africa and the Bantu Negro 
of Central Africa, found its best expression. These 
sculptures are in stone, in bronze, in ivory, and above — 
all, in wood; and there is a good deal of modelling in 
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clay also. These sculptures consist of masks in wood, clay 
and bronze, human figures in ful] or in bust, animal 
figures, plaques in bronze depicting signs and scenes from 
life, and pendants and jewellery in bronze and in ivory, 
as well as utensils and cult objects, furniture and staffs, 
with incised or repoysse decoration in bronze, brass as 
well as wood. These sculptures—masks and humam figures— 
were all connected with African religion, the deeper 
implications and the philosophic justification of which, 
civilised man is just beginning to appreciate while the 
African is being taught to despise them. The Art of 
Black Africa is both realistic and symbolical; when it 
is realistic, it has been possible for the African to rival 
even the best in ancient Greek and in Renaissance 
European and other art in its trueness to nature. A 
number of heads in bronze going back to at least 500 
years from now—they may be even earlier—from Ife 
and other places in West Africa where they have been 
but recently discovered, are most wonderful in their 
realistic representation of West African men and women. 
These heads are of kings and heroes and queens, as well 
as of the gods of the Yoruba and other West African 
religions. The bronzes of Benin city in Nigeria are 
another world-famous group of African art creations—they 
came to be known to the European world only as late as 
1899. They represent a less realistic or sophisticated and 
amore naive and stylised art, and they are wonderful in 
their rude vigour and their suggestiveness. The Benin 
bronzes consist of large life-size heads as well as plaques 
giving charming bronze bas-reliefs of kings and their courts, 
hunters, soldiers, and European (Portuguese) soldiers and 
horsemen of 400 to 450 years ago—the costumes of these 
Portuguese soldiers being an indication of the age of these 
bronzes. Then there are groups in bronze and terracotta. 
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Masks for religious purposes are found all over Africa ; 
wooden figures of gods and goddesses and of kings and 
queens made by both West African Negroes and Bantu 
Negroes have now been given a recognition in the universal 
gallery of Art. African dance and African music—the 
latter on the drum, the Xylophone and the harp, and with 
the human voice—are also important aspects of African 
culture. The African animal tales rival the Indian stories 
like those of the Panchatantra in their shrewd observation 
of human life. These three, viz. dance, music and animal 
tales, have already influenced (through Negro slaves taken 
to America mostly from West Africa) the music, dance 
and folk-literature (¢.g. the Jazz, the Tango, and the Brer 
Rabbit stories) of America, and African Art is now giving 
its own message to the Art of Europe and the modern 
world. 

The culture of Africa is a new and a fascinating world, 
and humanity will be all the richer by studying it and 
taking from it things of universal appeal. And may the 
Institute of African Studies in the University of Delhi help 
to spread the knowledge of this forgotten achievement of 
the Black Man in Africa, in our ancient land of India, 
always ready to receive with open arms things of permanent 
value which others can give.* 


*From a Talk broadcast from All India Radio, New Delhi. 
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Woman with mirror, Bhuvaneswar stone sculpture, 11th century 
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Mother and child, Bhuvaneswar stone sculpture, 11th century 
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MAHATMA GANDHI IN WORLD POLITICS 


Pror. Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, M.A., PH.D., D.LITT, 


Is there any place for morality in politics ? The worldly- 
minded politician would emphatically: say, “No”. He 
would urge that, in the materialistic world of ours, it is 
the end which counts, and not the means. For the 
realisation of the end, he thinks even questionable and 
immoral means may have to be adopted at times. But 
Gandhiji’s philosophy of politics was just the reverse of 
it. It did not recognise any contradiction between end 
and means. Gandhiji regarded them as convertible terms. 
That is why he deprecated all the artful diplomacy and 
manceuvring which one associates with the conventional 
political life of today. As a fearless seeker after Truth, 
Gandhiji looked upon politics as a path of selfless service 
and not as a means of self-aggrandizement. 

~ Gandhiji’s politics was founded on Truth. Dishonesty 
or chicanery, according to him, frustrated the very object 
of all political action. Politics could not be divorced 
from morality. He would not favour any wrong or immoral 
short-cut to the end. He could not think of an improper 
short-cut even to Indian Independence, except through 
a process of self-purification and self-sacrifice. The higher 
moral value of the nation’s struggle for freedom appeared 
to him to be no less glorious than the end of Independence 
itself. Swaraj could not endure on foundations of untruth. 
So, Gandhiji believed that Swaraj would have to be 
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secured honestly, truthfully and openly in the name of 
Truth and God. Secret or deceitful methods were of no use 
to him. He judged everything from the lofty standpoint 
of morality, and considered all his political steps as so 
many selfless experiments with Truth. Politics based on 
morality might be slower, but it was bound to be surer. 
A delay of a few years was after all meaningless in the 


life of a nation. 


At times, Gandhiji had to challenge or break a law 
in the course of his satyagraha. But in so doing he 
always made it clear that his action was prompted by 
his inner voice, which is the call of God. He would 
not put up with wrong, or recognise evil or accept a 
state of affairs which could not be explained on the basis 
of Truth. He therefore refused to agree with those who 
stooped to questionable means in the interests of expediency. 
Morally viewed, Gandhiji’s political actions represented 
a form of spiritual striving which ennobles the mind and 
leads to the uplift of mankind. Freedom, in the eyes of 
Gandhiji, was not to be only a kind of political experience, 
but a process of self-purification which is vital to an 
individual, as it is to a nation. 

Gandhiji came into politics not to seek power for 
himself. He placed himself at the head of a_people’s 
movement because he wanted to serve the poor, the 
lowly and the downtrodden. Handspun cloth (Khadi) and 
the spinning wheel (Charkha) became the outward symbols 


of his movement, as they stood for the suffering and 


poverty no less than for the ultimate redemption of the 


starving masses of India. As a leader, he lived in the 


manner of an ascetic. He did so because he thought 
that an honest leader could not claim the ordinary 


comforts and amenities which the poverty-stricken masses 


could not afford. In his humble and meagre loin cloth, 
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he symbolised the life of the nation more truthfully than 
he could have done if he had lived the conventional 
life of a leader. The stress he laid on the economic 
uplift of the country through Khadi and the Charkha 
was meant not only to hasten the political emancipation 
of the country, but was calculated to make the poor 
villagers aware of their importance, and enable them to 
join in the freedom-struggle as equal partners. Hand- 
spinning was therefore, for Gandhiji, a kind of political 
education for the people. 

Politics was never a matter of policy or expediency 
so far as Gandhiji was concerned. It was in. actual fact 
always a quest for Truth, for God is Truth. His satyagraha 
technique was the beacon light which reflected the Truth 
to him. This spiritualisation of political action was a 
quality of the inner spirit. But it was too deep for the 
average man, and so it was unintelligible to many. Still, 
the fact remains that Gandhiji uplifted politics to a spiritual | 
plane in a manner in which it had never been done 
before. It was because his fight was on the moral level. 
He had no animosity or anger against the British people. 
He would not injure England to serve India and refused 
to hate Englishmen, even though he would never bear 
their yoke. He led a freedom-fight without rancour and 
malice. This was indeed unique, for the world had never 
seen anything like it in the past. Gandhiji proved by 
his personal example that evil can be separated from 
the evil-doer, and that moral detachment re-inforces, 
instead of diminishing, the real efficacy of political methods. 

_ As Gandhiji had nothing to conceal, he would never 
conceal even his worst mistakes. Once he realised that 
he had committed a grave blunder, he would not hesitate 
to admit it freely. This open-hearted frankness was at 
times as irksome to his followers as it was perplexing to 
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his opponents. An average leader is afraid of acknowledg- 
ing his mistakes publicly, for he knows that his leadership 
might be jeopardised thereby. Gandhiji, however, was 
never afraid of consequences. He would not only confess 
his error but would go further and atone for it by self- 
purification and fasting in a spirit of penitence and sorrow. 
Politicians might regard this attitude as childish and 
ridiculous but Gandhiji was fearless and he never hesitated 
to own up a grievous error when he knew he had committed 
one. He believed that an error arises only from evil 
feelings like anger, malice or greed. It is thus necessary, 
he thought, to fight and conquer these evil seine which 
are innate in man’s nature. 

Gandhiji’s method of political campaigning may not 
be acceptable to the matter-of-fact type of politicians but, 


like all great teachers of humanity, Gandhiji made no— 


distinction between the secular and the spiritual, or 
between the political and the moral. Life was a single or 
integrated whole for him and he refused to break it into 
separate watertight compartments. The mere politician 
would object that Gandhiji was not really political in 
his methodology and that he was a saint who dabbled 
in politics. This objection however, is not valid, for 
Gandhiji took politics seriously and tried to ennoble it. 
He taught Ahimsa in politics, and defined Ahimsa as a form 
of moral purity through non-violence in word, deed and 
thought. He made it clear that moral and spiritual values 
are as important in politics as they are in religious and 


spiritual matters. Moral purity was to be the necessary. 


basis of all political action. Saintly in his private life, 
Gandhiji, in short, behaved as a saint even in the political 
sphere. His comprehensive constructive programme was 
as much a means to moral uplift as to political advance- 
ment. 
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Below—A sculptured chariot-wheel of Konarak 


Temple, Orissa 
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To the query, then, as to whether morality should 
dominate politics, Gandhiji would reply that real politics 
could not be possible without morality. That is why in 
the last years of his life, he became increasingly disgusted 
with the growing immorality and corruption in political 
life, and he protested against the evils with all the emphasis 
at his command. It saddened him greatly when he saw 
that Indian politics was fast becoming a hunting ground 
for unprincipled and corrupt self-seekers. He sought to 
fight against the evils and attempted to run the Congress 
on strictly moral lines. And, when he found that all his 
efforts were proving futile, he decided to quit the Congress 
and opined that the Congress should be wound up after 
the attainment of freedom. Swaraj was useless, if it 
brought in its train moral degradation. Swaraj, according 
to him, was of value only if it led to a better and nobler 
life. 

Gandhiji therefore ushered in a novel trend in world 
affairs—a trend which possesses unknown potentialities for 
the world of tomorrow. This is nothing but the moral 
force which lies at the root of truth and non-violence. 
His philosophy of politics thus forms the dividing line 
between the attitude of realism in politics and the attitude 
of detachment. This philosophy was not invented by 
him but was re-introduced in a field where it was 
previously supposed to have no place. The world of 
politics has become dirty and corrupt. Gandhiji at least 
emphasised an outlook which may yet transform politics 
into a form of social service. : 

Gandhiji was never a party leader in the strict sense 
of the term. He felt miserable when his followers desired 
him to function like a party boss. He refused to gather 
a faction or a clique round himself and resolutely opposed 
the formation of a special group of his own. After the 
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achievement of freedom in 1947, Gandhiji chose to break 
his connection with the Congress and would not remain 
even “a four-anna member” thereof. When the political 
goal was reached, he lost all interest in politics, and sought 
to build up a new India based on communal amity and 
peace. He had renounced his all for the service of his 
country ; he sacrifised his life for the Kingdom of God. A 
martyr’s crown was an appropriate end for a man like him. 
Gandhiji is a unique figure in world history. A morally 
elevated and humanised statesman of his kind is rarely 
| seen in any age. He was not a saint gone astray in politics 
but was a spiritualized statesman who tried to become 
a saint. A wonderful blend of saint and statesman, 
Gandhiji took to politics in the same spirit in which an 
ascetic takes to spiritual effort. If his ideal is still 
regarded as unachievable, it is because the spiritual trans- 
formation of man which is essential to its success, has yet 


to take place. 


INDIAN EPIGRAPHY 
By 
Dr. D. C. Smrcar, M.A., PH.D. 


_Epicrapny is the study of inscriptions on lithic, metallic, 


earthen or wooden tablets, plates or pots and similar 
other objects. An inscription really means any writing 
engraved on something. But often it is taken to include 
the writing in relief such as in the legends on coins and 
seals which are usually prepared from moulds or dice. 
Sometimes writings painted on cave-walls or written in 
ink on wooden tablets are also regarded as inscriptions 
although they are not actually engraved. In medieval 
Muslim inscriptions, the letters are usually not themselves 
engraved but are formed by scooping out the space 
outside them. 

The study of inscriptions has a special importance 
in regard to the ancient and medieval periods of Indian 
history. The great importance of the early period of 
Indian history lies in the fact that the most significant 
of India’s contributions to the civilization of the world 
were made in that age. Unfortunately ancient India has 
no history in the sense ancient Greece, ancient Rome or 
ancient China has. This is because the Indians of antiquity 
left no written account of all their achievements. No 
Herodotus, Thucydides or Tacitus was born in India in 
olden times to leave for posterity a genuine and com- 


prehensive history of the country. This lost history 


of the~most glorious days of India is being gradually 
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reconstructed with the help of information gathered from 
various sources such as the literary, epigraphic, numismatic 
archaeological and monumental records. Of such sources, 
epigraphic records are the most important as they have 
provided material for the major part of what is already 
known about the achievements of ancient Indians. 

As late as 1839 Elphinstone observed that in Indian 
history “no date of a public event can be fixed before 
the invasion of Alexander and no connected relation of 
the national transactions can be attempted until up to 
the Muhammadan conquest”. In 1866 Cowell accepted 
the truth of Elphinstone’s dictum in regard to the whole 
of the so-called Hindu period of Indian history and pointed 
out that “it is only at those points where other nations 
came into contact with the Hindus that we are able to 
settle any details accurately”. But thanks to the activities 
of a multitude of scholars working in the various branches 
of ancient Indian history, an unexpected wealth of 
material was gradually being disclosed and accumulating. 
The most important amongst these materials discovered 
and studied were no doubt the achievements of ancient 
Indian rulers recorded on stone and copper plates. Even 
so early as 1837, James Prinsep, to whom should go the 
credit of first placing the study of Indian archaeology 
on a sound and critical basis, pointed out the necessity 
of systematically arranging epigraphical records for the 
reconstruction of the ancient history of India. Out of 
the numerous inscriptions discovered up till then, Alexander 
Cunningham collected those of Asoka in a volume in 
1877 and J. F. Fleet edited the epigraphs of the Gupta 
age in 1888. The first noteworthy attempt to “sort and 
arrange the accumulated stores of knowledge” in a some- 
what connected account of the political,and cultural 
history of ancient India was made by V. A. Smith about 
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the beginning of the present century in his celebrated 
work entitled Early History of India. Revised and enlarged 
editions of the book appeared in 1908, 1914 and 1924, 
the last one shortly after the author's death. A compara- 
tive study of these different editions of Smith’s work 
together with those of H. C. Raychaudhuri’s Political 
History of Ancient India, first published in 1923 and revised 
in 1927, 1931, 1938, 1950 and 1953, clearly shows the 
importance of the discovery and study of new inscriptions 
in the reconstruction of ancient Indian history and 
the progress made year after year, although there are 
still numerous gaps in the early history of India and 
innumerable problems still await solution by further dis- 
coveries and studies. 

The work of reconstruction of the early period 
of Indian history had been initiated by Western scholars 
in the eighteenth century and was later taken up also by 
Indian students of history. This work is likely to go on 
for a long time to come. The decipherment of early 
Indian inscriptions, written in the Brahmi and Kharoshthi 
alphabets, which paved the way for epigraphic studies 
in India, was due to European savants like Prinsep, 
Lassen, Norris and Cunningham. The key to the decipher- 
ment was supplied by the coins of the Indo-Greek kings 


with legends both in Greek and in Kharoshthi (rarely in 


Brahmi) and certain edicts of the Maurya emperor Asoka 
written both in Brahmi and Kharoshthi. Some letters 
and signs were also deciphered with the help of numerous 
dedicatory inscriptions, all ending with the expression 
danam meaning ‘a gift’, preceded by the donor’s name 
in the sixth case-ending. Indian epigraphic studies owe 
a great debt to other Western scholars like G. Biihler, 
E. Senart, F. Kielhorn, E. Hultzsch and J. F. Fleet as 
well as to Indians like Bhagwanlal Indraji, Rajendralal 
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Mitra, R. G. Bhandarkar, R. D. Banerji, D. R. Bhandarkar, 
V. Venkayya, H. Krishna Sastri and others. 

Specimens of the most ancient writing in India are 
to be found on the seals discovered at such sites as 
Harappa in the Punjab and Mohenjodaro in Sind, both 
of them now forming a part of West Pakistan. At the 
dawn of human civilization, man learnt how to express 
his ideas by drawing pictures, and writing with the help 
of an alphabet consisting of a limited number of signs 
with specific sound values developed out of that ancient 
custom, after hundreds of years, in various parts of the 
world. The seals of Harappa and Mohenjodaro, attributed 
to an old Indus Valley civilization, possibly of Dravidian 
origin, and to an age about three thousand years before 
Christ, represent an intermediate stage between the 
pictographic and the alphabetic forms of writing. Un- 
fortunately this oldest writing of India has not yet been 
satisfactorily deciphered and its mystery is not expected 
to be finally solved before the discovery of biscriptual or 
bilingual inscriptions containing passages in the above 
script as well as their transliteration or translation in a 
known script or language. This ancient Indus Valley . 
writing seems to have ultimately developed into the Brahmi 
alphabet several centuries before the rise of the Mauryas 
in the fourth century B.C. 

_. The Maurya emperors ruled over the major part of 
the Indian sub-continent as well as Afghanistan. Their 
inscriptions, found outside the Uttarapatha division of 
ancient Bharatavarsha lying roughly between the Eastern 
Punjab and the Oxus river in Central Asia, are written 
in Brahmi. We now learn the alphabet from fixed forms 
of letters supplied by the printed text books ; but in early 
times, the knowledge of an alphabet was transmitted from 
teacher to pupil. This fact as well as the eternal eagerness 
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of man to write quickly led to the gradual modification 
in the forms of Brahmi letters and ultimately gave rise to 
the various regional alphabets of India. Brahmi is not | 
only the mother of all the Indian alphabets of today but 
also of the alphabets of such other countries as Ceylon, 
Tibet, Burma, Siam (Thailand), Malaisia, Indonesia and 
French Indo-China, all of which came in early times under 
the influence of Indian civilization. 

The inscriptions of the Maurya emperor Asoka, 
discovered in the present Peshawar and Hazara Districts 
forming parts of ancient Uttarapatha, are written in the 
Kharoshthi alphabet which was an Indian modification 
of the old Aramaic script of Western Asia, popularised in 
North-Western Bharatavarsha during the rule of the 


- Achaemenian emperors of Persia (Iran). Portions of 


Uttarapatha formed a part of the Achaemenian empire 
for about two centuries before the rise of the Mauryas. 
Some inscriptions in the Aramaic alphabet have also been 
discovered in that area. Kharoshthi flourished in Uttara- 
patha and the neighbouring countries of Central Asia for 
several centuries, after which it died out. The latest 
records in this script are some Prakrit documents written 
on wooden tablets which were discovered in Central 
Asia. They have been assigned to a date about the 4th 
century A.D. 

The language of the early inscriptions of India is 
Prakrit which was superseded as the language of the courts 
of Indian kings by Sanskrit at a later date. The earliest | 
Sanskrit inscriptions belong to the Western part of © 
Northern India and to the early two centuries of the 
Christian era when that area was under the domination 
of foreigners like the Sakas and the Kushanas. It seems 
that Sanskrit as the language of the royal court was at 
first patronised by the foreign rulers of North-Western 
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India. Before the end of the third century A.D., Prakrit 
was practically ousted from North Indian epigraphy, 
although it took another century to complete the victory 
of Sanskrit over Prakrit in the courts of South Indian 
kings. The latest Prakrit records of rulers who flourished 
in the Far South are assignable to a date about the middle 
of the 4th century. The regional languages were first 
employed in writing documents in South India during 
the early medieval period. A number of inscriptions may 
be regarded as Kavyas in prose or verse, composed by poets 
usually attached to the royal courts. The Junagarh inscrip- 
tion of Rudradaman I (middle of the second century A.D.), 
the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta (middle 
of the fourth century A.D.), the Aihole inscription of 
Pulakesin II (first half of the seventh century A.D.) and 
numerous others belong to this class. A few early inscrip- 
tions in Prakrit (such as the Nasik Cave inscription of the 
19th regnal year of Pulumavi) may similarly be classed as 
prose Kavyas. 

Epigraphic records may vary greatly in point of length. 
Sometimes an inscription contains only a single word or 
expression indicating the name of an individual, often a 
pilgrim at. a holy religious establishment. engraving ‘his 
name on a wall or stone to commemorate his visit, or being 
meant for a label for a sculptured scene from well-known 
works such as the Mahabharata, the Ramayana and the 
Jatakas. But sometimes they represent a kazya in many 
cantos (cf. the Udaipur Rajasamudra inscription) or a 
drama in several acts (cf. the Ajmer Lalita-vigraha-raja and 
Harakeli-nataka inscriptions). The literary merit of some 
of the poetical compositions contained in inscriptions 
stands favourable comparison with the best products of 
the foremost Indian poets. The names of the authors of 
some such compositions (such as Harishena, Vatsabhatti, 
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Ravikirtti and others) are known only from epigraphic 
records. Their other works are lost and they are un- 
known to the students of Sanskrit literature. Thus 
inscriptions play an important part in the reconstruction 
of the history of the literary activities in ancient and 
medieval India. 

-. Inscriptions may be broadly classified under two 
sections, viz. (1) those incised by or on behalf of the ruling 
authority, and (2) those engraved on behalf of private 
persons or organisations. The largest number of inscrip- 
tions of the second class constitute records of the donations 
made in favour of religious establishments and of the 
installation of images for worship, usually engraved on the 
objects of donation and installation. These records are as 
a rule small; but in some cases they refer to. the king 
during whose reign the donation was made or the installa- 
tion took place. Hundreds of dedicatory inscriptions, big 
and small, are incised on the walls etc of reputed religious 
establishments and centres of pilgrimage such as the 
temples at Srikurmam and Simhachalam in the present 
Andhra State. .Most of the donations recorded in them 
were made by pilgrims, some of them being kings, chiefs 
or royal officers. Sometimes people are known to have 
made donations in favour of such temples in absentia. 
When they visited the temples in the course of a pilgrimage, 
they often carried a written prasasti or eulogy with a view 
to engraving it on a temple wall after having made the 
grants desired. Eulogistic kavyas were sometimes composed 
and engraved on stone tablets or pillars to commemorate 
such achievements as the excavation of a tank or step-well 
or the construction of a temple by an individual or a group 
of persons. The king of the country usually figures in 
such compositions. Thus even private records often offer 
valuable material for the reconstruction of political and 
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cultural history as well as for associated subjects like 
topography. 


But. by far the most important in this respect are the 
inscriptions engraved by or on behalf of the ruling 
authority. These inscriptions are also of various kinds, 
viz. (1) those recording royal edicts (cf..the Rock and 
Pillar edicts of Asoka), (2) those commemorating particular 
achievements of a king in a eulogistic kavya called prasasti 
(cf. the Junmagarh, Allahabad and Aihole inscriptions 
referred to above), and (3) those recording grants in favour 
of learned Brahmanas, religious institutions or deserving- 
officials. Grants of land were usually engraved on copper 
plates. Some early works on law such as the Smritis of 
Yajnavalkya and Vishnu speak of the preparation of raja- 
Sasanas, i.e. charters recording grants of land, property etc 
made by kings. The Yajnavalkya-smriti is believed to be a 
work of about the 4th century A.D. while the original 
Vishnu-smyiti was probably composed at a slightly later 
date. After making a grant of land etc, the king caused 
the preparation of a lekhya or document for the guidance 
of future rulers of the land. It was then written on a 
piece of cloth (pata) or was engraved on copper plates 
or a copper tablet (patta) and was thus made a permanent 
charter. It contained a description of the king and three 
of his immediate predecessors, of the gift-land together 
with its boundaries and measurements, and of the donee. 
It was also endowed with the king’s seal, signature and 
date and contained a request of the donor to the effect that 
future rulers should not resume the gift-land. The draft 
of the charter was written by a high official of the king. 
According to the Vydsa-smyiti of about the sixth century 
A.D., the draft of a charter was first written on a slab or 
the floor with a piece of chalk and was later rewritten on 
the proper object after correction. The earliest of such 
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copper charters so far discovered may be assigned to a date 
about the end of the third century A.D. It is the Mayida- 
volu plates issued by the Pallava crown-prince Sivaskanda- 
varman of Kafichi. But the texts of some copper-plate _ 
grants issued by rulers of the Saka and Satavahana families 
are found engraved on the walls of certain West Indian 
caves such as those at Nasik. These have to be assigned 
to the second century A.D. 

Often the grant of a village or a nmin piece of land 
is found to have been made the subject of an elaborate 
prasasti. But prasastis composed for the commemoration 
of victories in war or the construction of a temple or 
excavation of a tank were usually incised on tablets or 
pillars of stone. The most detailed information about 
various achievements of a particular king as well as of his 
ancestors is found in these prasastis. The value of such 
inscriptions for the reconstruction of ancient and medieval 
Indian history is inestimable, especially in view of the fact 
that most of the information offered by them are often not 
known from any other source. In nrany cases, the history 
of a royal family, such as that of the mighty Guptas of 
Magadha, has been almost entirely reconstructed on the 
basis of inscriptions including legends on coins and seals, 
The exploits of Samudragupta who ruled from Pataliputra 
near modern Patna but subdued the major part of North 
India and penetrated to the South as far as Kafichipura 
near Madras are only known from his Allahabad Pillar 
inscription. The achievements of the army of Rajendra I 
Chola, king of the Tamil land, which advanced in a 
victorious march as far as East Bengal, and of his navy 
that established Chola authority in Malaisia and Indonesia 
are similarly known only from inscriptions. 

It should be admitted in this connection that the 
pragastis of medieval Indian rulers often contain an amount 
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of exaggeration which partially mars their value as histo- 
rical documents. To illustrate the court poets’ tendency 
to exaggerate we may refer to an inscription of the 
Chandella king Dhanga (circa 950-1002 A.D.). In it, it 
is implied that the Chandella monarch crushed the rulers 
of Kanchi, Andhra, Radha and Anga and had the queens 
of the defeated kings imprisoned in his capital. The claim 
is however an obvious exaggeration. In the first place, 
it is extremely doubtful whether Dhanga at all came into 
conflict with all the four kings mentioned even if we take 
the rulers of Anga and Radha to have been merely viceroys 
of the contemporary Pala emperor of Eastern India. 
Secondly, if Dhafaga actually fought with the above- 
mentioned kings, it is more than doubtful if he came off 
victorious in all the four cases. Thirdly, even if he may 
have succeeded in defeating the four kings, it is really very 
difficult to think that he succeeded also in carrying off 
their wives. Fourthly, supposing that he actually captured 
the queens of Kanchi, Andhra, Radha and Anga, he would 
have normally placed them in his harem or in charge of 
his favourites rather than in the prison. While studying 
such prasastis of the medieval age, historians have therefore 
to be careful in determining the truth of a claim. It should 
however be noticed that. such gross exaggerations are not 
noticeable in the descriptions of Indian rulers of the 
earlier period of history. For this reason, the earlier the 
king is, the greater is our reliance on his claims, in spite 
of the fact that there is always an amount of exaggeration 
in the royal prasastis, composed as they were by the court 
poets of Indian monarchs. But definite statements such 
as the mention of the personal names of adversaries are 
generally more trustworthy than vague claims. Whatever 
be the nature of exaggeration, there is certainly a very 
considerable amount of truth in the claims put forward in 
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such records as the Allahabad Pillar inscription of 


Samudragupta and the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra I. 
Some of the descriptions of kings in the frasastis are con- 
ventional claims of no great historical value. One such 
convention was to represent an imperial ruler as the 
conqueror or ruler of the entire earth or the Chakravarti- 
kshetra (i.e. the sphere of influence of a paramount ruler) 
which was conceived as identical with ancient Bharata- 
varsha, although sometimes it was regarded as conterminous 
either with Aryavarta or with Dakshinapatha. In some 
cases a mere present from a distant ruler is represented as 
tribute and a contact of any sort with a ruler is offered as 
his subordination to the patron of the poet. 
(To be concluded) 
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HINDU ELEMENT IN INDO-MUSLIM ART 
Dr. H. Goetz, PH.D. 


Tue Muslim conquest has been one of the great turning 
points, in Indian history. Mediaeval Hindu civilization 
collapsed after it had exhausted all its possibilities of 
evolution in the course of many centuries of glorious 
growth. Instead an alien: religion, society and culture, 
penetrated, richer in its basic elements because it could 
draw on all the cultural resources of China, Iran, the Arab 
world and the West, and yet much more primitive because 
its political leaders originated from the nomads of the 
Arabian, African or Central Asian deserts. Under the 
first three dynasties of the sultans of Delhi, Muslim rule 
in India seemed an almost pure colonial offshoot of pre- 
Mongol Persia and Turkistan. And yet, Muslim civiliza- 
tion increasingly took roots in India so that at last it 
became an integral aspect of the national Indian tradition. 
Nowhere else can we observe this absorption of an 
apparently alien culture into its Indian milieu so well 
as in art. As Islam had been born in the desert, it had 
no art tradition of its own, but merely some very strong 
aesthetic notions, the prejudice against figural representa- 
tions reminding too much of heathen idolatry, a sense 
of vastness in space and rhythm, a wonderful sense of 
ornament and composition, abstract and grand. Thus 
Muslim art borrowed from everywhere, from Graeco- 
Roman Byzantium and Syria not less than from Coptic 
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Egypt, Sasanian Iran, Buddhist Turkistan and Hindu . 
India. Because of those strong predilections and pre- 
judices it transformed those foreign arts into something 
novel of its own. However, in doing so it opened the 
door to a slow process of absorption which, without affect- 
ing Islam, re-integrated the Muslims into the traditions 
of their respective countries. 

In India this process was intensified by the fact that 
the Turks and Moghuls came as military conquerors and 
missionaries. Being a minority, they had to make use of 
the skill of the indigenous population. After overthrowing 
the palaces and temples of the Mediaeval Hindu kingdoms, 
they employed the same artists who had built them, for 
the construction of their own. castles, towns and mosques. 
Whatever plans the Persian or Turkish architect and 
engineer might design, the execution and the decoration 
was left to the Hindu mason, carpenter, painter. and 
goldsmith. From the very beginning Hindu architectural 
and decorative motifs penetrated Indo-Muslim art and, 
since the late 16th century, also Hindu feeling transformed 
even the pure Muslim forms. 

Already in the earliest monuments of Ghazni, 
especially those of Mahmud and Masud, Gujarati-Hindu 
motifs, especially the flower-spiral, turn up. That in the 
Quwwat-ul-Islam, the oldest mosque of Delhi near the 
Qutb-Minar, a rich, almost naturalistic flower decor 
forms the background of the Qoran inscriptions, is not 
surprising, in view of the fact that the first conquerors 
must have been dependent not only on older Hindu pillars, 
architraves and ceiling slabs for the construction of the 
halls, but likewise on Hindu masons for the Turkish 
facade which they placed in front of it. As a matter 
of fact, under the Mameluke, Khilji. and Tughlugq . sultans 
also Turko-Persian forms. became much more common, 
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. and especially the immense wealth of decorative designs 
developed in Seljuq Persia. Yet even then Hindu ornament 
did not disappear. We find it everywhere, though inter- 
mingled with the Turco-Persian motifs, in the extension of 
the Quwwat-ul-Islam facade, in the tomb of sultan Iltutmish, 
in the Alai Darwaza of Ala-ud-din Khilji at Delhi, or 
in the Arhai-din-ka-Jhompra at Ajmer. And it is amazing 
how organically it has been amalgamated with the foreign 
motifs. Hindu architectural forms, especially the square 
and octagonal column, the Sridhara cross-bracket, the 
stepwise projecting combined bracket of door lintels and 
balconies, the pentroof etc turned up since the Khilji 
dynasty and then became very common in the 15th 
century. At the same time also the Hindu bell and the 
flower-pot motifs were fused with the Muslim motif of the 
mosque lamp and used for nee decoration of wall niches 
and mihrabs. 

Since the 15th century, however, the Hindu tradition 
began to revolutionize Indo-Muslim art, for, the sultanates 
which broke away from the Tughluq empire, broke also 
with its “colonial” style, and as they had to rely on the © 
support of the local Muslim aristocracy, many of whom 
were Hindu converts, and on a Hindu bureaucracy only 
superficially adapted to Muslim society, they fostered also 
an art developed from indigenous sources. This mixed 
Hindu-Muslim style is most conspicuous in Gujarat. Practi- 
cally everything of the opulent Mediaeval architecture of 
the Solanki and Baghel rajas is made use of, though for 
new purposes and after replacement of all human figures by 
flower decorations. The nave of the mosque consists simply 
of a series of temple mandapas, the mihrabs are shrine 
entrances, the minarets are piled-up image shrines, the 
porches emerge out of the old dance halls ; Hindu spires 
crown the towers and Hindu copingstones the domes, 
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Hindu balconies break through the walls, Hindu image 
niches—of course without images—enclose windows and 
decorate facades. This adaptation had begun already 
under the Khilji and Tughluq governors, first by the use of 
genuine Hindu fragments, later by conscious new construc- 
tion. First in the reigns of Ahmad Shah and Mahmud 
Begada, however, the style assumed its final character and 
became most elegant and refined in the early 16th century, 
mainly at Ahmedabad and its neighbourhood, and at 
Champaner. 
- A similar development occurred under the sultans of 
Bengal, mainly at Gaur, Pandua and Malda, with this 
difference however, that the new style was adapted from the 
old Bengali brick temple with its heavy walls, convex roofs 
and clumsier brick-mould decoration. Thus, whereas the 
“Gaur” style differs much more from the traditional 
Mediaeval Hindu architecture, it is by far not. so rich as 
Muslim-Gujarati art. | 

_ Also in Kashmir this adaptation led to very different 
results, because it was evolved from the previous Hindu 
and Buddhist wood-architecture of which, unfortunately, 
no original monuments survive, but which we know from 
its echo in the art of Lahul, Ladakh, Spiti and Western 
Tibet. Its basic type is a blockhouse, constructed of heaps 
of gigantic logs, enclosing a vast hall for the images and 
covered with a low pyramidal roof of turf, from which a 
curious high spire rises. It was merely necessary to 
transform the image. hall into a prayer hall for the Muslim 
congregation or into the funeral chamber of a mausoleum. 
Sometimes even these “Ziyarats” stand on the foundations 
of old temples, or are constructed around them, as at the 
tomb of sultan Zain-ul-Abidin’s mother, Madin Shah or 
Bumzu. Of course, in course of time Persian decoration 
and even wooden columns, aiwans etc were introduced ; 
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but still the whole structure with its odd spire and the 
wooden bells on the corners of the roof evokes the memory 
of Buddha temples and chortens. 

In the Deccan this Hinduization came much later. As 
long as the Bahmani kingdom and its successor states 
needed all their energies to withstand the mighty 
Vijayanagar Empire, they were immune from Hindu 
influence. The rupture with the Tughluq “colonial’’ 
tradition found expression in a return to the contemporary 
style of Persian art, such as we find it mainly in the 
buildings of Gulbarga and Bidar, especially in the well- 
known Madrasa of Mahmud Gawan.. However, when 
Vijayanagar fell after the defeat of Talikota in 1565, there 
followed a veritable invasion of Vijayanagar art, apparently 
transmitted by artist refugees from the sacked Hindu 
metropolis. Naturally, the Muslim prejudice against Hindu 
“idolatry” had not weakened, and the traditional temple 
architecture and decoration of South India was ignored in 
the Deccani sultanates. They proved however, to be more 
receptive to the Hindu luxury arts. The decoration of the 
Vijayanagar mansion and of its furniture was applied even 
to architectural details of mosques and tombs, the 
Karnatik singers and dancing girls conquered the courts, 
especially’ that of Ibrahim II Adilshah ; and with Hindu 
music and dance, the pictorial art connected with them was 
also accepted. The Ragmala illustration was introduced 
in a semi-Vijayanagar style which was applied also to other 
subjects where Hindu lyric poetry, rhetorics, astrology and 
magic had got a foothold. 

~The Moghul conquest first seemed to strengthen the 
foreign element in Indo-Muslim art. During the reigns 
of Babur and Humayun and during Akbar's early years, 
Safavid-Persian art dominated. But when Akbar allied 
himself with the Rajput princes, the situation was reversed. 
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First, the art of his court absorbed the older Muslim 
styles of Northern India, of Gujarat and Malwa, but 
especially that of the Suri sultans. The architects of 
Sher Shah had already resumed many Hindu motifs used 
under the Mameluke and Khilji sultans, but which were 
forgotten later on. Then, however, the Rajput architecture 
and decoration of Bundelkhand and Amber was taken 
over in the Panch Mahal, Jodh Bai’s palace, the Diwan-i 
Khas, Ankh Michauli and other buildings at Fathpur 
Sikri, the Akbari and Jahangiri Mahals in Agra Fort, 
Akbar’s Mausoleum at Sikandra and the palaces of Ajmer, 
Allahabad and Lahore Fort. In the same manner, the 
Rajput style of painting was grafted on the Safavid 
technique imported from Persia. Its extreme Hinduizing 
examples are the manuscripts of the Razm-Nama, a 
Persian translation of the classical Hindu epics, in the 
illustration of which whole figures and scenes were taken 
over from Rajput art. 

In Jahangir’s last years a Muslim 
inspired by Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi and engineered by 
Mahabat Khan, ostracized this Rajput fashion and 
introduced the inlaid white marble architecture and its 
correlatives in painting and the applied arts, possibly the 
creation of the empress Nurjahan. And yet the Indianiza- 
tion of Moghul art continued undiminished, though now 
in different ways. Rivalry with Persia was too strong 
and relations with Central’ Asia too bad to make an 
artistic line-up with those Muslim countries possible. 
Even where it avoids Indian motifs, the spirit of classic 


Moghul art is Indian; its dreamy feminity and subli- 


mated sensuality contrast strongly with the gaudy virility 
and abstraction of Persia and Turkistan. But also 
genuine Hindu motifs were increasingly absorbed. In — 
Shahjahan’s reign they came from Bengal, ¢.g. the classic 
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Moghul column, the scalloped arch and the Bangaldar 
roof, all old heirlooms of the Bengal tradition, known. 
already under the Buddhist Pala kings. In Aurangzeb’s 
reign they mainly came from the Deccan, via the sultanates 
of Bijapur and Golconda. There the invasion of 
Vijayanagar art had been absorbed by the end of the 
6th century and superseded by new Persian, Ottoman- 
Turkish and Moghul influences. But it persisted in a less 
obvious, yet more profound manner. For since Abrahim 
Adilshah II all Muslim architectural forms were trans- 
formed in a very peculiar way, losing the function of works 
of engineering and changing into gigantic vegetal motifs 
modelled in stone, ¢.g. the dome of mosques and tombs, 
hitherto a sober sphere, now became a big lotus bud, 
emerging from a crown of lotus petals, covered by an 
inverted open lotus flower. 

Since late in Aurangzeb’s reign, this new spirit began 
to permeate Moghul art. Already under Akbar, Jahangir 
and Shahjahan naturalistic flower panels and friezes had 
been very fashionable. Now also the architectural forms 
were dissolved into floral motifs. The columns became 
bundles of lotuses, from their capitals emerged leaf-scrolls 
and bunches of fleshy flowers and fruits, the ceilings 
dissolved into rosettes of plantain leaves, the domes became 


. lotus buds, minor ornaments disintegrated into wild 


arabesques of leaves and flowers, without any relationship 
to the architecture. Under Muhammad Shah and Ahmad 
Shah this tendency reached its zenith, forms being fused 
and heaped one on the other, like the individual parts 
of a Hindu temple spire, in a purely sculptural spirit, 
without any sense of architectural construction. But as 
the empire disintegrated, this style was taken over by 
Rajputs, Sikhs and Marathas, and became another, late 
Hindu art. d 
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The same was the case with Moghul painting. In 
‘ the early years of Jahangir’s reign, all the remnants of 
early Safavid art were discarded; and though in the 
“Irani qalam” some features of later Safavid painting 
were again absorbed, classic Moghul painting can, on the 
average, be defined as a more naturalistic and minute 
variety of Rajput art. But since Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, 
other Hindu characteristics too became more and more 
apparent, ¢g. the emphasized and simplified flowing 
outline, the romantic spirit, a sublimated sensuality ; Hindu 
subjects appeared, and at last later Moghul painting 
became the root of later Rajasthani and Kangra painting. 

Thus, when the British conquered India and opened 
the way to Western influence, Muslim art, once a haughty 
stranger, had been completely absorbed and become part 
of the Indian national tradition. Probably the same will 
happen also in our own time. A modern Indian culture 
will develop not by keeping out modern ways of life which 
now have become the heritage of all mankind, but by 
a penetration from within, a transformation which, while 
taking over all that is needed in our present-day world, 
recasts and re-interprets it in the spirit of the Indian 
landscape, climate and people. 
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MUNISUTTA 
(Suttanipata 206-220) 


Santhavato bhayam jatam niketa jayate rajo | 
aniketamasanthavam etam ve munidassanam 1 


Yo jatamucchijja na ropayeyya, jayantamassa . 
nanuppavecche | 
tamahu ekam muninam carantam, addakkhi so ce 
santipadam mahesim 1! 


Samkhaya vatthuni pahaya bijam, sinehamassa 
nanuppavecche | 
sa ve muni jatikhayantadassi, takkam pahaya na upeti 
samkham 1 


Annaya sabbani nivesanani, anikamayam annatarampi 
tesam | 


~ sa ve muni vitagedho agiddho, nayuhati paragato hi 


hoti 


Sabbabhibhum sabbavidum sumedham, sabbesu 
dhammesu anupalittam | 
sabbamjaham tanhakkhaye vimuttam, tam vapi dhira 
munim vedayanti 
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10. 


Pannabalam silavatupapannam, samahitam jhanaratam 


satimam | 


samga pomnuttens akhilam anasavam, tam vapi dhira 
‘munim vedayanti 


Ekam carantam munimappamattam, nindapasamsasu 
avedhamanam | 
Stearn saddesu asantasantam, vatamva jalamhi 
asajjamanam | 
padumam va toyena alippamanam, 
netaramannesamanannaneyyam | 
tam vapi dhira munim vedayanti 


Yo ogahane thambhorivabhijayati, jasmim pare vaca 
pariyantam vadanti | 
tam vitaragam tam vapi dhira 
munim vedayanti 


Yo ve thitatto tasaramva ujjum, jigucchati kaennehi 
papakehi | 
vimamsamano visam samam Ca, tam vapi dhira 
munim vedayanti 


Yo safiatatto na karoti papam, daharo ca majjho ca 
muni yatatto 
arosaneyyo so na roseti kamci, tam vapi dhira munim 
vedayanti 
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Yadaggato majjhato sesato va, pindam labhetha 
paradattupajivi | 

nalam thutum nopi nipaccavadi, tam vapi dhira 
munim vedayanti 


Munim carantam viratam methunasma, yo yobbane 
na upanibajjhate kvaci | 
madappamada viratam vippamuttam, tam vapi dhira 
munim vedayanti 


Afiaya lokam paramatthadassim, ogham samuddam 
atitariya tadim | 
tam chinnagantham asitam anasavam, tam vapi dhira 
munim vedayanti 


Asama ubho duraviharavuttino, gihi daraposi amamo 
ca subbato | 
parapanarodhaya gihi asanfato, niccam muni rakkhati 
panino yato tl 


Sikhi yatha nilagivo vihamgamo, hamsassa nopeti 
 javam kudacanam | 
evam gihi nanukaroti bhikkhuno, munino vivittassa 
vanamhi jhayato # 
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THE BUDDHIST OUTLOOK ON HUMAN 
PERSONALITY 


By 


DEVABRATA SINHA, M.A. 


ScARCELY is any importance attached to the status of 
human personality in the Buddhistic metaphysic ; yet, it 
has a profound bearing upon the Buddhistic scheme of 
life in general. For an understanding of the role and 
significance of personality in the Buddhistic philosophy of 
life, we would better start with the anti-metaphysical 
agnostic attitude that basically characterizes -Buddhist 
thought. 

Agnosticism, later on taking more express form in 
the conception of ‘Indefinite’, may be traced throughout 
Buddhist thought, especially of the Mahayana Schools. 
The recourse of the Buddha to silence points undoubtedly 
to the attitude of suspense towards metaphysical specula- 
tions. From the early period, Buddhism contained 
within itself hints at considering Reality as beyond the 
categories of human thinking. Consequently, positive 
assertions on the ultimate nature and status of fundamental 
methphysical categories were avoided and ethically 
unprofitable speculations discouraged. Thus, in characteris- 
ing Reality, the Sautantrikas made use of the conception 
of a nominal entity ( prajtaptisat) when combating the 
artifical constructions of early Buddhism. This conception 
of phenomenality was extended to all elements whatsoever, 
including sense data (samjna), consciousness (vijfana), 
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feeling (vedana) and volition (samskara), which were 
declared by the Sautantrikas as ultimate realities (dharma). 
As treated By Nagarjuna, they became all relative and 
nominal, and relativity itself was but a nominal middle 
path of approaching Reality. In early Buddhism, the 
middle path, as avoiding the extremes of eternalism 
(Saseatavada) on the one hand and nihilism (ucchedavada) 
on the other, had for its positive content the doctrine of 
separate elements. But, the’ absence of any definite 
determination is what marks the Mahayana _ views. 


Metaphysical truth (paramartha-satya), as contrasted to 


empirical truth (samorti-satya) is consistently spoken of as 
inexpressible unthinkable and incommunicable. Whatever 
metaphysical tone was left in the old Buddhist principle 
of the dependently co-ordinated existence of the elements 
(dharmanam pratitya-samutpida) was now denied in favour 
of Sinyata which implies but the cessation of all determina- 
tion by concept or speech, niravasesa-prapatcopasamartham 
Sinyata, as Candrakirti defines it in the Madhyamikaortti 
(ed. Poussin, p. 491). 

Now, with this agnostic background in view, but 
without pausing further on the: Madhyamika doctrine of 
relativity—as Sinyavada has rightly been rendered by 
Stcherbatsky—we come to the matter of the denial of the 
principle of soul-substance in Buddhism. All the mystic 
or psychological data hovering around the idea of a 
transcendent self that could give any support to a 
conception of survival, be it personal or impersonal, was 
openly destroyed by Buddhist philosophy. The nihilistic 
interpretation of Buddhism—negation of a soul and negation 
of the survival of the saint (arhat)—is the leading doctrine 
of the Pitakas as well as of the mediaeval Northern 


scholasticism of the Madhyamikas. In consistency with the 


theory as propounded by the Buddha, of conditional 
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existence and universal change, the basic standpoint of 
universal causation, an abiding and transmigrating soul 
was denied. The Buddha contends that there is nothing 
absolute and unchanging in the human individual. Thus, 
a personality (pudgala) which, according to other systems 
of Indian thought, embodies a permanent spiritual 
principle, is declared to be in reality nothing but a bundle 
of elements or forces (samskara-samiiha) or a stream of 
thought (santana). 

What is denied in Buddhist philosophy is really the 
ultimate status of personality. The standpoint of radical 
pluralism of the Buddhist sought to reduce the soul, 
claimed so far to be a real and ultimate entity, to a 
multitude of interconnected elements. Thus, personality 
turns out to be only a nominal unity of separate elements 
‘which are linked together by causal laws (hetu-pratyaya). 
Moreover, the broad division of all elements of existence 
into the five-fold categories (skandhas) forms in general the 
structure of the Buddhist view of the world. The physical 
aspects of a personality, comprising of the body and also 
of the outer world of objects with which the personality 
is said to come in contact, are all represented by the 
category of riipa ; the mental factors are distributed among 
vedana, samjna, samskara and vijiana. Now, to this is added 
the general Buddhist conception of a stream (santana) of 
interconnected events. Thus, the distinctively Buddhist 
term for an individual would be santana. The different 
elements (dhatu), mental as well as physical, that also cover 
the range of experience of personality, combine together 
to produce the interconnected stream. There is no 
substantive locus to hold the elements together ; but still 
they have a functional unity which is implied by prapti, a 
special force. So, the stream of elements in a systematic 
flux, emerging from the past and directed towards the 
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future, is the Buddhist substitute for the soul of other 
systems. In reality, there is but continuity, though in 
appearance there is identity. 

Now, the absence of any particular metaphysical 
stress on the principle of selfhood closely accompanies 
the phenomenological character of Buddhism in _ its 
early psycho-ethical phase. The psychological standpoint 
was taken up in all earnestness. Thus, one subjective 
phenomenon or state, dhamma, after another is analysed in 


distinguishable groups. But this whole enquiry into 


subjective states was carried on independently of any 
assumption of a psychical entity which is usually introduced 
in such a context. Thus, to take the pre-eminently 
psychological treatise in the Abhidhamma literature, viz. 
the Dhammasangani it is so strictly phenomenological in 
its procedure that its treatment is restricted to the analy- 
sis of certain broadly defined states of mind in their 
conditional sequences. There is no reference anywhere 
to a subjective agent who possesses citta or thought, 
with all its associated factors of attention, feeling, concep- 
tion and volition. Even in the case of jhana which 
implies more active modes of regulated attention involving 
the maximum activity of thought, the agent as the con- 
scious subject is kept in the background. It is the states of 
consciousness that are there, dhamma honti, as the Atthasalini 
says, without there being a permanent entity or self 
which acquires the states. The states are to be under- 
stood phenomenally as they appear in their own right 
within the focus of subjective reflection. There is no 
other being or existence or person or individual what- 
ever. Of course, the expression attabhivo would seem 
to be a concession on the part of Buddha to spiritual 
psychology which he so zealously challenged. Neverthe- 
less, the Buddhist use of the terms attabhavo (self-hood or 
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personality), ajjhattikam (belonging to the self, subjective) 
and the like as in the Dhammasangani, as well as Cittam, 
mano and ovifimanam was made independently of any 
metaphysical conception of a soul. They are rather to be 
taken just in their pragmatic psychological import. 

The Buddhist system is ethical, first and last. And, 
the ethics has its psychological foundation in the early 
enquiries. On the results of its psychological analysis, 
Buddhism sought to base the whole rationale of its practical 
doctrine and discipline. On the study of the varied 
mental processes, it organised its system of personal self- 
culture. There was no other ethical standard in Buddhism 
except the realism of the moral consciousness itself. By 
way of dhamma, riipam and cittam, by way of Buddhist 
psychological analysis, we come to the ethical aspect as 
pertaining to the respective phenomenal states. The 
whole stress was rather on the subjective side, on the 
method concerned and not on the result achieved, so far 
as the latter was a formulated product. In the Buddhistic 
sense, good was conceived in the light of the living and 
struggling inner process. It is the means rather. than the 
end itself. And, the result was, no doubt, regarded in 
terms of mental satisfaction. In the mundane sphere, it 
is sukham and in the supreme quest, it is vimutti or nirvana. . 
Thus, all right conduct is motivated at the root by a 
‘sense of escape from evil (dukkham, the antithesis of sukham). 
Accordingly, the three-fold analysis of feeling or sub- 
jective experience as sukham, dukkham and acukkham-asukham. 
So a sort of hedonistic attitude, necessarily springing 
from the inherently subjective inclination of Buddhism, 
is quite obvious. Thus, moral consciousness (kusala-citta) 
is traced to the three essential roots of-the good 
(kusala-miilani) : absence of greed (alobho), absence of hatred 
(adoso) and absence of delusion (amoho) or insight. _ 
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At this stage, a question would arise. Are we not 
to admit that any ethics, both in theory and practice, 
can stand only on the presupposition of a moral agent ? 
That means that the conception of a self, as the abiding 
unity of moral motives and conduct, is necessitated by 
any ethical doctrine. Then, how could we reconcile the 
ethical aspect of Buddhism with its negative metaphysic 
of the soul? In fact, the very first group of “fetters” 
which are to be overcome by a Sotdpanna i.e. one who is 
on the pathway to nirvana, is sakkayaditthi, that is, the 
belief in an abiding personality. It embodies one of the 
most dangerous of all delusions from the Buddhist point 
of view. The sense of selfhood in the body, satkayadrsti is 
declared by Candrakirti to be the source of all evils of 
the world. So it is indicated that the yogin eradicates 
the sense of selfhood and thus gets rid of delusion. Yet, 
inspite of all this negativism with regard to personality, 
the Buddhistic ethics implicitly appeals to the individual 
who exerts his conscious will. Now, lacking métaphysical 
support in any explicit formulation regarding the self, we 
must search somewhere else for this support of a personality 
in the theory and practice of Buddhistic ethics. After 
all, we should keep in view the guiding advice of the 
Buddha : “Be a refuge unto yourself and be self-reliant”. 
The qualities of a man are to be made the illuminator 
of himself. In Buddhism, emphatically a philosophy of 
conscious will, we find particular stress on those mental 
activites—attention, feeling, conation and choice—which 
seem to imply a subject or subjective factor which attends, 
feels, wills and chooses. | 

So, we seek to trace the idea of the subject in Buddhism 
which presumably is a philosophy of non-soul. Here 
we find metaphysics avoided in favour of a. thoroughgoing 
appeal to inner experience. The centre of gravity lies 
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within the individual himself, is his own private experience 
which is the supreme arbiter in the path to illumination. 
Now, it is in the genuinely subjective attitude, stressed 
so emphatically in the psychological ethics of Buddhism, 
that we find a key to the personal basis of a presumably 
non-personal (if not,’ anti-personal) philosophy of life. 
Thus, there is a unique non-cognitive assurance of the 
personal being. We may as well define it as the ‘existentia- 
listic’ attitude, wherein existence is considered as prior to 
essence. We find, strangely enough, in modern Existen- 
tialism, particularly as represented by Heidegger in the 
present century, a parallel to the Buddhist thought, as he 
attempts to stress the inner attitude in finding out the true 
form of being. 

The existentialistic point of view implied in Buddhism 
is more evident as we understand its firm grasp on. what 
is termed by the Existentialist thinkers (Kierkegaard, 
Jaspers) as “Existenz”. It calls for the inner attitude of — 
the individual as a whole, although all attempts at 
determining it intellectually would prove to be futile. 
To come to Buddhism, its negative expressions concerning 
the self only strengthen the positive basis of an immediately 
self-evident personal existence. The whole argument of 
the Buddha by way of negation—“what is transitory is 
painful, what is painful in anatta, what is anatta is not 
mine, this am I not, this is not my self’”—proceeds on 
the implicit assumption that he to whom it is addressed, 
in reality must be present in some sense or other. Without 
taking recourse to any metaphysical dogma, the conscious- 
ness of the Ethical Man, as they found it, was taken 
up in earnest. Thinking, naturally directed to reality 
outside, does not occupy itself with the subject as beyond 
the faculty of cognition. All endeavours concerning what 
is not the true self have at their bottom, the positive 
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foundation of personal er the kernel of our empirical 
individuality. 

We ‘shall now consider the merits of the Buddhist 
explanation of the status and significance of human 
personality in the light of an existentitalistic attitude. 
First, the broad humanistic perspective impresses us at 
the outset. The common stress on the living truth of 
human personality is dominant over all theorising. The 
ethical motive rises supreme in Buddhism. The dignity 
of human personality was held up in all its intrinsic glory, 
irrespective of external considerations, religious and social. 
In the present-day philosophies of Personalism, even 
though personality is made the key to all philosophical 
problems, that contact with the immediately self-evident 
personal existence is lacking as we find in Buddhism. 

Another striking merit of the Buddhistic inter- 
pretation of personality is freedom from dogmatism. 
No metaphysical sophistries bar the way for the core of 
human existence to unfold its mysteries.’ It has been 
pointed out how the different world-views, as constructed 
by the diverse schools of Buddhism, point their common 
direction towards the ‘Indefinite’. The absence of any 
imposition of metaphysical categories enabled Buddhism 
to regain personality out of the dust of metaphysical 
beliefs, centred on the soul. The prevailing view of 
spiritual psychology was counteracted in Buddhism by 
its re-orientation of personality in the light of its non- 


dogmatic phenomenological standpoint. Thus a _ new 


personality, free from the metaphysical prejudice against 
a permanent transmigrating soul, had to be reconstructed, 
which had to be wholly phenomenal, impersonal, 
impermanent, law-determined. Still, the striking point 
about such*a personality is its perfect moral potency. It 
is this personality that, by virtue of indomitable faith and 
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will, is able to work out a personal salvation. Thus, the 
freedom from dogmatism, added by psychogenetic analysis, 
gave Buddhism its great strength. 

Lastly, in line with the other two features, comes 
enlightened secularism. Buddhism began with a revolt 
against blind submission to spiritual authority. All sorts 
of adherence to institutionalized faith and credal authority 
was discarded by the Buddha. Each man was declared 
to be the architect of his own perfection. Spiritual 
freedom was recognised to be the birthright of every 
individual, irrespective of the religious denomination to 
which he might belong. 

Thus, in morality no external standard was arbitrarily 
accepted. What was recognised is the good essence of 
the prevailing moral temper of the age. The inculcation 
of the “Good Life’, as represented by the height of the 
socio-ethical currents of the time, was the guiding factor. 
Nevertheless, the opposition to the prevailing fitualistic 
morality must be properly appreciated. The Buddha's 
unequivocal revolt against the conventional morality of 
the time, burdened with religious dogmas and metaphysical 
beliefs, showed ‘the rejection of the metaphysically over- 
burdened but spiritually hollow aspect of Contemporary 
morality. Morality is to serve only the free dictates of 
inner life and not the arbitrary standards externally 
imposed. Thus supreme stress was attached to human 
personality. This broad humanistic message of Buddhism 
with its universal appeal to the human heart and reason, 
may well serve as an example to be followed in the spheres 
of the political and social life of the world today. 
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THE QUEEN’S CHOICE 
A short story in Bengali by Annada Sankar Ray 
Translated by 
Lita Ray 


Tue launch was available. I had been waiting for it for 
a long time. My inspection had to be completed before 
the end of the year. The scenery on both banks of the 
Karnaphuli' is lovely and, with the hills of Rangamati in 
the distance, the journey up it is more romantic than I 
can say. I had pen and paper with me as I hoped to 
write verse again after a long silence. For companions 
I had only the sareng? and his men, my khansama® and 
my orderly, so I issued strict orders that I was not to be 
disturbed. : 

Comfortably installed in a deck chair I was watching 
the anchor come up when the daroga‘ arrived in great 
excitement. In his hand was a letter. What was the 
matter ? Where was the trouble this time? Would I 
never be allowed to leave my headquarters? I opened 
the letter. It was not that. A high police official had 
just arrived from Calcutta. He was also bound for Raojan. 
Would it inconvenience me very much if he went with 
me in the launch? He would be detained a day in 


. Ariver near Chittagong in East Bengal. 
The skipper. 
A butler. 

A Police Sub-Inspector. — 
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Chittagong otherwise. The police launch was not due 
back until the morrow. 

_ Of course it would be inconvenient. But how could 
I tell him so? No verse-making for me! In my heart 
I cursed him. Baring my teeth in a smile I said, “It is 
an honour!” The daroga clicked his heels and saluted. 
As I lay back in the deck chair I wondered if I could 
not have excused myself without being too impolite. 
What duty could be so urgent that a day’s delay meant 
serious loss ? 

The Khan Bahadur* excelled in courtesy. He could 
not find words in the Bengali language with which to 
thank me enough, so he took the help of English and 
Urdu. He was a Mohammedan from the Punjab, much 
older than I. Being clean-shaven he looked somewhat 
younger than he was. He was of a cheerful and open 
disposition. “I’ve wanted to meet you for a long time,’ 
he said. He knew already that I am a writer.. “Who 
ever thought we would meet like this ?” he went on, “I 
did not want to intrude upon your privacy. but the 
Police Inspector kept insisting. He would not let me 
wait. Perhaps you have heard the news ?” 

“Why, no! What news ?’ I was slightly surprised. 

“Very bad news,” he brought his mouth closer to my 
ear. “Why else should I come running straight down here 
from Calcutta on receipt of a trunk call? O shameful ! 
It is shameful! It’s a disgrace !” 

My interest was aroused. Knowing the Khan Bahadur 
would tell me of his own accord, I pretended an indifference 
I did not feel. 

“You are a writer. You are always talking about 
the good, the true and the beautiful. But I have seen a 
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few things in my forty-five years. What is true is not 
beautiful, What is beautiful is not good. Would you 
like to know what I shall write if I ever write a book ? 
I shall write that beautiful women are almost always bad 
and ugly women are nearly always good.” The Khan 


Bahadur laughed. 


I joined him but added, “Not in Bengal.” 

_ “No, not in Bengal,” he was sarcastic, “My hair has 
turned grey working in Bengal, my friend! And we are 
on our way to Raijan.” 

*Raojan.” 

“Is this Raojan not in Bengal ?” 

We were getting along splendidly. When I called my 
khansama he protested. “You are my guest !” he said. 

I was his guest! The launch was supposed to be 
mine. But he refused to listen and gave the orders for 
our afternoon tea. By that time the launch had left the 
landing and was in motion. 

We sat side by side in two deck chairs, fealing the 
range of hills. ‘Nobody of any importance is involved,” 
the Khan Bahadur said, “It is our Circle Inspector. I 
was his chief at one time. His work pleased me and 
I gave him a good report. I even recommended his 
promotion. He is not impulsive or erratic. He is not 
a poet. Forgive my tactlessness! His good character 
earned him a good name. And now this man—without 
a thought for his career or his children—disappears! If 
he had a wife it would have been worse !’” 

“Disappears !” I was startled. 

“Why enlarge on his disgrace!” the Khan Bahadur 
wiped his face with a silk handkerchief. “He was sent 
to inquire into a murder case. She is Burmese. Satanic. 
You are Bengali Mohammedans! Where will. you get 
the strength to resist. ones a one? He married her 
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according to nikka rites and brought her home with him 
from Burma. I am _ speaking of the man who was 
murdered. There was, it is said, no more beautiful 
woman in all Burma. When she discovered that he had 
another wife, she cut his throat without ceremony.” 

I was listening attentively. No news of this case 
had reached me ! 

“As I was saying. He went to inquire into ‘the case. 
It was in the hands of the daroga but the Inspector 
had to go because the girl did not understand Bengali. 
That inquiry finished him. Day after day it dragged on. 
In the end there was no accused and no police officer ! 
Hah! Hah!” 

It was not a laughing. matter. I never acquitted an 
accused in a case of abduction. With some warmth I 
commented, “What have you been doing all this time ? 
Why hasn’t he been arrested ? This is not a matter for 
departmental action only. It concerns the courts.” 

“That is the question,” the Khan Bahadur hardened, 
“Is it or is it not an affair for the courts? The girl 
is a widow. The charge of enticements cannot stand. 
She is a major. The charge of abduction will not stand. 
Under what section of the law can you arrest him, 
please tell me ?” 

I had no answer. He smiled crookedly and added, 
“And what if they have married? No, my friend, it is 
not as easy as that. Anyone can dismiss him from his 
post. The Calcutta Police Department will look after that. 
But however much your hand may itch to strike a person 
that is dead, you should be sure of the law before you 
do it.” 

It was true. I felt like an angler feels win a big 
fish slips off his line. But the Khan Bahadur was not 
worried about that. “I hear they are hiding in the 
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Chittagong hill tracts,” he said, “They may try to cross 
over into Burma on foot. Who knows how long she 
will be interested in him after that? She'll lead him 
a monkey dance and then turn him out or murder him. 
God only knows! Whenever I see a pretty face I bow 
from a safe distance and make off.” _ 

No law books were with me. I was unable to say 
offhand if a person who helps an accused to escape 
renders himself liable to punishment. I felt uncomfortable. 
The Khan Bahadur noticed it and said, “Perhaps you 
think that I feel sorry for him. He is a_ policeman 
and a Mohammedan and so am I. The times we live 
in are hard. It is not that. I feel sorry for him as a 
man. The woman has abducted him.” 

The feminist in me could not but object. “Anyone 
with the slightest chivalry will not blame the woman. 
The fault is always the man’s. In some cases, of course, 
it is nobody’s. It is fate.” 

' “Yes! Yes! That’s right. Fate!” the Khan Bahadur 
assented, “When I was young I saw the same kind of 
thing, the game of fate. It happened to one of my 
friends. He wasa Hindu. Perhaps you wonder at that. 
Since when have Hindus been the friends of Mohammedans? 
Twenty years ago the atmosphere was not what it is today. 
When, at the end of the first World War, we were 
discharged from the army and took police jobs, it did 
not matter who was a Hindu and who a Mohammedan. 
Won't it ever be lik¢d that again ?” 

His tone was confidential. Descending the stairca 
of memory he went down twenty years into his life, to 
where all its old sweetness was stored. Absentmindedly 
he said, “How long ago it all happened! I had even 
forgotten it! Now it has all come back to me clearly on 
a sudden. How it brightens up as I think about it” ! 
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-- I looked at him. Was he the same person? Here 
was a young man dreaming as he lay back. There was 
a strong breeze blowing. The launch steamed ahead, 
pushing it aside. The water parted and tore in half like 
cloth. Waves fell behind. The sampans we. passed rose 
and fell upon the swell in our wake. 


The Khan Bahadur spoke on. 

Meherban Singh belonged to an ancient Rajput 
family. My forefathers were also Rajputs. There is 
something which can best be described as the call of the 
blood, whatever anyone cares to say about it. I am more 
closely related to Rajputs than to the Mohammedans of 
this province. That does not mean I believe in the Hindu 
religion. In matters of religion I am an_ orthodox 
Mohammedan. In this the sareng and his men and the 
orderly are my own people and Meherban Singh my 
enemy. 

But in those days I did not have religious enemies. 
We saw each other every day. Hour after hour passed 
when we were together, talking and day-dreaming. We 
shared a love of games and hunting. There were not as 
many cinemas then as there are today. One came but 
rarely to the place where we were posted. We used to 
go to them together. Other officers went to the houses of 
baijis® for music and dancing. Both of us were Puritan 
in temperament. Negotiations for Meherban’s marriage 
were in progress. He wanted an educated girl. It was 
not customary to educate girls then. 

This is what happened. We were living in a 
cantonment city of the Punjab. A wealthy army contractor 
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died shortly before we arrived. Half of his property 
had been inherited by his first wife and half by his 
second. His first wife was very pious and passed her 
time in religious rites. His second wife passed her time 
in pleasure. Neither of them had children. Each lived 
in her own wing of the house, maintaining a completely 
separate establishment, servants, conveyances and so forth. 
People spoke of them as the First Rani and the Second 
Rani, for the contractor had received the honorary title 
of Raja. 

On our arrival we heard a great deal about Suraj 
Bhan. She was, people said, the most beautiful woman 
anyone had ever seen. But what of her beauty ? It did 
not show in her conduct. She refused to stay behind 
the veil. She went to the club. She danced with the 
sahebs. She invited the officers in the station to parties 
she gave for them. No one had ever seen her in the same 
sari twice. She had at least two hundred pairs of shoes. 
She used cream and powder and was said to bathe in 
milk. People even alleged that the melt was sold in the 
bazar afterwards. 

It was rumoured that she refused nothing to a person 
who took her fancy, whoever it might happen to be. She 
made no distinction of caste or creed. She needed neither 
wealth nor gifts.. It was enough if she liked a man. But 
she was not easily pleased. 

Two or three weeks after I joined my post, an 
invitation from Suraj Bhan came for me also. When I 
asked Meherban if he had received one, he answered in 
the affirmative but added that he would not go. Why 
not? He did not wish to come anywhere near such a 
woman. 

I joked, “There is a variety of mango named “The 
Queen’s Choice”. Wouldn't you like to be chosen”? 
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“I’m not a mango. I have some self-respect: Men 
have always done the choosing. The right to choose is 
the man’s. Suraj Bhan will look me over and make the 
selection with her eyes. If she wishes she can — me’, 
he grew heated as he spoke. 

“Why not ? The svayamvara’ is an old Rajput custom” ‘ 

“That may be. But the rejected could fight over it 
and make off with the bride. What comparisons you 
make! How can the svayamvara of a maiden compare 
with the erotic hunting of a lascivious woman ?” 

I did not mention the matter to Meherban again. 
I went alone. Suraj Bhan was a real beauty. How would 
one describe her! I am not a poet like you! When 
Suraj Bhan appeared, it was as though fireworks of many 
colours burst together illuminating the dark night sky, a 
display so brilliant, one temporarily forgot what one was 
watching was gunpowder, sulphur and the witchcraft of 
chemicals. Everyone present became self-conscious. They 
glanced in any mirror that happened to be handy. Who 
knew whether the Queen’s choice would fall on him 
or not? | 

I went as often as I was invited! Not to vie for 
the favour of the Queen but just to watch the display of 
the fireworks. But Meherban made trouble. He could 
neither stay nor go. Neither could he apply for a trans- 
fer and leave the station. His pride would not let him 
come to the parties. His couriosity drew him to them. 
His sense of duty prevented him from running away. 
Realising his predicament I suggested, “Take leave and 
go home for a visit. Get married.” He listened without 
answering. 


7. An ancient Indian ceremony in » which a bride chose her husband 
from among the suitors assembled. : 
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_ One day Suraj Bhan asked me, “Is Meherban Singh 
not your friend? Why doesn’t he came? Can't you 
bring him with you ?” 

_ I evaded the question. How could I tell her the 
truth ? The motto ‘Always tell the truth’ looks well in 
school books. When I got home I told Meherban. He 
felt rather at a loss. He did not know whether to be 
pleased or angry. He left me and went out. 

At the next of Suraj Bhan’s parties Meherban Singh 
was present. It was I who introduced them to each 
other. Where was I to find a mirror? I would have 
liked to. hand one to them. But he did not need it. He 
found his mirror in the eyes of Suraj Bhan. In their 
dark beautiful depths he beheld his own flushed face. 
He was red with embarrassment. How big an event 
took place within a few seconds! Nobody knew any- 
thing about it except me. 

I felt like teasing Meherban but I didn’t dare. The 
way he looked made me retreat. He went on working 
mechanically. He did his duty the same as usual. And 
he was with me just as much as before. But he was 
changing inside. I did not go out of my way to say 
anything to him about it. If he cared to speak to me 
of his own accord, I was prepared to listen. 

He was on tenterhooks the whole time, on the look- 
out for one person. Yet he would not admit it. He 
said the opposite: “I hate her. Her body is polluted. 
Her company is contaminated. What is she if not a 
prostitute ? The only difference is that she does not take 
pay. I'd rather go straight to a woman in the bazar. 
There I can exercise my choice and I'll pay for my 
pleasure. Why should I go to Suraj Bhan? Even if 
she likes me? She pays for her pleasure. Am I the 
Queen’s Choice ?” 
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Day after day I listened to this kind of talk. In- 
wardly he was struggling. He could not rest. He 
would not confess the attraction he felt. I knew but I 
did not let him know I knew. “No one insists on your 
going,” I said, “If you do not go, no one will mind. 
Suraj Bhan invites you just as she invites everyone else. 
Does she advertise openly whom she likes and whom she 
doesn’t ? That is all settled by signs. Late at night 
her car comes to an appointed place. Some one gets 
into it and disappears. It is doubtful whether anyone 
notices. Then the cae brings him back to another place 
in the early morning.” 

“A bad woman! A _paji® woman !” 
warmly cursed her, “A robber woman ! A satanic woman !” 
The other things he said are unprintable. 

_ I protested. “She has not done you any harm. 
Why do you attack her in such vulgar language ? ? Is it 
polite or civilised ?” 

“The other day you said she arranged ‘things by 
signs,’ said Meherban a few days later, “What signs ? 
There is a book of signs available in the bazar. It des- 
cribes a kind of sign language.” : 

“What is it to you ? You aren’t going. Or are you ?” 

“I go to the house of that harlot ? Impossible! 
My name is Meherban Singh !” 

I was tempted to inform his family and request his 
elders to come. Things had not yet gone too far. What 
was about to happen had not yet happened. This crazy 
fancy would be cured in a day if he were married to 
a pretty girl. Suraj Bhan would fade out of his life 
like a sky rocket after he was transferred from Sialkot 
to Lahore or Amritsar. But my courage failed me. 
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What if he was angry about it? Ordinarily he was 
‘very But he lost all when 
he grew angry. 

Meherban went to all Suraj Bhan’s parties from 
then on. Things were arranged by signs. 

Not many days later I was dressing for parade when 
Meherban Singh came in. Meherban Singh interrupted 
me. There was triumph in his eyes and face. Triumph 
was stamped all over him. But he posed pathetically 
and said, “I’ve died.” | 

I guessed what he meant. “Why ?” I pretended, in 
alarm, “What is the matter ?” 

“I am the Qucen’s Choice !” he mid with an effort to 
appear sad. 

“Huh !” I was grave, “You haven’t done well. The 
proof is that you are absenting yourself from parade. 
You won't keep your job if you go on like this.” 

“I’m helpless!’ he sighed, “I don’t know where fate 
is taking me! You are my friend. Can you give me some 
advice ?” 

“Advice about what ?” my heart hurt in sympathy 
with him. 

. “I want to pay for it,” he said, shaking, “If I 
don’t, I'll be just a banda.? Ill lose my honour.” 

“What does she lack ?” I thought a little and said, 
“Why should she accept money from you? If you give 
her a fifty-rupee present, she will give you a five-thousand 
rupee one.” 

“T’ll pay her a hundred thousand,” he declared with 
spirit, “but where will I get it? Whose safe can I 
break open? What about attempting the — 


treasury ?” 
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His talk was wild. I wrote to his people that very 
day. Guardedly of course. Strict watch must be kept 
over him lest he put his crazy ideas into practice. He 
went to the doctor for an excuse for having missed 
parade. I told the doctor to detain him in hospital. 
Without revealing the reason of course. 

His elder brother came to take him home. How 
could he go without leave? He had to apply for it. 
Until leave was sanctioned he had to wait. In the 
meantime a strange thing happened. When I got up 
one morning I was informed that Meherban was missing. 
I made inquiries and learned that Suraj Bhan was also 
missing. 

The whole city was excited. Suraj Bhan’s admirers 
bewailed the fact that she had disgraced her family with 
a petty police officer. And Meherban’s friends deplored 
the fact that he had ruined his career because of a 
transient infatuation. 

“We might have disappeared too,” remarked one or 
two, enlarging upon the story, “for a princess and half 
a kingdom. Suraj Bhan is very clever. The boy is not 
only handsome. He is highly connected.” 

I felt very badly about it. When his elder brother 
left for home in tears, I accompanied him a part of the 
way. “Adrishta!""* he said, “Kismet! Hindus and 
Mohammedans agree about that. What is to be, will be.” 

Month after month passed. I had no news of 
Meherban Singh. Suraj Bhan’s house was dark. Her 
servants could not say where she was. I put my mind 
on my work. : 

A year later we learned where Meherban was. He 
was in the neighbourhood of Ajmer. He wrote asking 
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me to come to Ajmer on pilgrimage."' I understood 
that he wanted advice. I took leave and set out on 
pilgrimage. Meherban took me to the place where he 
was living. I found the two of them very happy together. 
Suraj Bhan was a shy and modest little wife. Even in 
front of me she kept herself half-veiled. 

I shall relate what Meherban told me. ‘ 

_ After leaving Sialkot they stayed at different places. 
Wherever they went they were asked who they were. 
Husband and wife ? Suraj Bhan answered in the affirma- 
tive. But Meherban kept silent. He simply could not 
bring himself to say they were married. It was not 
only a lie; it was undesirable. Yet, unless they gave - 
out that they were married, no room was available, no 
servant, no acquaintances. They would have had to live 
in the bazar. Such a proposal would. have made Suraj 
Bhan blaze. She also had her pride. Was she a woman 
of the bazar ? 

And wherever they went, it gradually became known 
that they were not married. A group of young men 
would turn up and put in a claim. Beauty is a thing 
no one will allow you to enjoy alone. You must share. 
Otherwise you will be stoned. If you complain to the 
police, they want proof of marriage. Or they have to 
be heavily bribed. Meherban realised that if he wished 
to keep her for himself, possession was not enough ; he 
must have a legal right to possession. He must have papers 
showing that Suraj Bhan was his married wife. 

He was a Rajput! Was he to marry the widow of 
a trader? Even if she had been chaste? Cries broke 
from his breast. He had disgraced himself enough as it 


11. The tomb of a celebrated 12th—13th century Muslim saint is 
situated in Ajmer. 
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was. Should he wallow in the mud? Meherban thought 
and thought. There was no way out. He would not 
get a job again. If he went back to his village to farm, 
his elders would din his sins into his ears morning, noon 
and night. And how was he to find a bride? Was 
it possible to live with a woman without marrying her ? 
Must he turn celibate at his age ? 

‘Unless he ran away, he would have to do one of 
two things, marry or share. Both were equally distasteful 
to Meherban. And Suraj Bhan? Meherban felt that 
both were equally agreeable to her. 3 

He would not share her as long as he had life in 
his body. Death was preferable. There remained— 
marriage. Tears sprang into his eyes at the thought 
and his heart sobbed. His family pride, his masculine 
self-esteem, his moral sense, were so offended they crumpled. 

He would never have done it if he had not been 
forced to. Marriage! To marry a courtesan! To 
marry a merchant’s wife! A fallen woman! He was 
forced to do it in order to evade the demands of those 
who wished to share her. In order to enjoy her un- 
impeded, by himself alone. In order to be her undis- 
puted possessor. 

After the wedding he issued an edict. She must 
observe purda. 

Suraj Bhan was not prepared for that. But in her 
heart she was grateful for his having married her. From 
childhood she had dreamt of marrying a Rajput. She 
was willing to take some trouble if such a miracle came 
to pass. 
Meherban put his wife into seclusion and was free 
from worry. Now he had to look for a means of liveli- 
hood. He decided to leave the Punjab and go to a 
place where he would not have to conceal his identity. 
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A place where he could say openly who he was. At 
last he arrived in Ajmer. His war record won him a 
job. in the railway. The salary was not high but it was 
his own earning. _ 

Here he was confronted with a new problem. His 
job on the railway kept him away from home about twenty 
days a month. It wag difficult to take his wife with 
him. If he left her alone, he worried. If a person who 
possesses a jewel, a jewel that is worth the wealth of 
seven kings, has to spend the night away from home, 
some thief may take the opportunity to steal it. In the 
police record the crime would be entered as a theft of 
jewelry and valuables. What was really stolen would 
be something that could not be put into writing. And 
the owner would be away on duty. | 

_- What was Meherban to do? Was he to guard his 
home or attend to his work? Should he keep his job or 
his wife? Suraj Bhan had no such problem. She 
looked as though she had at last reached a haven. She 
had dreamt of a Rajput and she had found him. But 
had Meherban wanted that ? Had this been his dream ? 

It was at this juncture that I was called to Ajmer. 
He wanted advice. 

I was really very happy to learn they had married. 
I am a Mohammedan. I do have such prejudices. I 
had not advised Meherban to do it from the beginning 
because I knew he would be angry. He had done the 
right thing of his own accord. But I could not understand 
his insane jealousy, the agony of suspicion in which he 
lived. How can one doubt at every step the person with 
whom one is to spend a life-time ? 

“She is so terribly beautiful,’ Meherban said when 
I asked him. “I would not suspect her if she were not. 
If she were ugly it would be easy to trust her.” 
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I surmised that he was afraid of her beauty. How 
could he get rid of it? By seven or eight children ? Some 
female disease that is difficult to cure? Age? All these 
were still far off. Suraj Bhan was our age. She was 
not in the least anxious even to put on an untimely fat. 

“Friend.” I said, “whatever you do, do not wish 
your wife’s beauty away. You will suffer ment if by 
some chance your wish is fulfilled.” 

I saw that his thoughts were not what they should 
be. He was wondering whether it was possible to disfigure 
her with acid. He could make it seem an accident. I 
scolded him harshly. Inwardly I shuddered. “Divorce 
her,” I advised, “or arrange a separation.” | 

He would not listen to that. “If I had not thrown 
up my job in the police,” he said, “I would have been 
able to put aside a couple of lakhs at least, taking every- 
thing into consideration. Deducting my expenses I could 
have saved a neat lakh. Consider that I spent that lakh 
on my marriage. I haven't taken a dowry. Why should 
I divorce ? And why should we separate ? Fate has tied 
us together.” 

An idea suddenly came to me. “If,” I asked, “she 
were to give you back your lakh would you let her go ?” 

_ Meherban was speechless. He looked at me in 
bewilderment. Who knew what his thoughts were! ‘Are 
you joking ?” he asked. 

“No. It is not a joke.” I said firmly; “That is the only 
solution.” 

“If you tell her that,” his voice was tearful, “she'll 
throw the money at me. Then I'll be just something she 
has bought. The Queen’s Choice !” 

What he was really afraid of was that Suraj Bhan 


would get the upper hand. He insisted upon being her 
master. Suraj Bhan must become a plain wife. She must 
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cease to be a famous beauty. Then no one would annoy 
him and he would not have to worry. But he could not 
say as much to Suraj Bhan. 

I left Ajmer after duly lighting a lamp before the 
saint and lodging information with the daroga. Not 
long after I was surprised to see lights in Suraj Bhan’s 
house. What had happened? What had happened ? 
The Rani had come back. Had anyone come with her ? 
No, no one. 


The Khan Bahadur spoke on. : 

“I have not seen Meherban since. Neither have we 
corresponded. I left the Punjab for Bengal. It was not 
exactly a transfer. I was deputed to serve with the secret 
police. ‘I have been here ever since. And as far as I 
know his affair ended there !” ; 

“Ended ?” my curiosity was not satisfied, “Tell me 
why. What happened after that ? What become of Suraj 

Bhan ? Of Meherban ?” 
: The launch was cutting through the water. Spray 
fell upon us. We had finished our tea. I gave orders 
for dinner. The Khan Bahadur was my guest. 

“Oh, friend! It is painful to tell! I’ve grown old 
in the process of finding people out for what they are. 
But I didn’t know then. I was shock 

“Why ? Why ?” My curiosity overcame me. 

“The fellow really tried to disfigure his wife with 
acid. A drop fell on her cheek or neck. That is why 
Suraj Bhan doesn’t entertain any more. She does not 
show herself in public. But the damage was only slight. 
She had about a lakh’s worth of jewelry with her. She 
put it into Meherban’s hands and hurried to the 
railway station. From there she came straight back to 
Sialkot.” 
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Disgust made me put a hand over my ear. I did 
not want to here more. 

““Meherban was busy looking after the jewelry. How 
could he follow her? Which was more desirable? The 
- woman or her jewelry? Put to the test, the jewelry 
won.” The Khan Bahadur was regretful. I imagined 
he was in sympathy with the lady and lowered my hand a 
little. 

It was my mistake. 

It was evening. We would not reach our destination 


for some time yet. Nor was it time for dinner. How 
were we to pass the time if the story was over? I let my 
hands drop. 

“It was all right,” the Khan Bahadur said, “they 
got off lightly. That was not the only incident of its 
kind that I’ve seen. Meherban might have murdered 
her. Beautiful women are always restless. She might 
have betrayed it a little too plainly some day and lost 
her life. She is lucky to be alive. If the acid has 
spoilt her beauty a little, the scar is her punishment for 
sin.” 

I did not say anything. I do not believe in his 
theory. To me it was intolerable that one should be 


punished for another’s offence. Meherban had sinned 


not a little. 
“Examine the affair and judge,” said Khan Bahadur, 


“the woman was not hurt much! The man suffered 
much more. How can the jewelry make good his loss 
to him? There is no compensation. He would have 
been a Deputy Inspector-General or at least an Assistant 
Inspector-General by now if he had kept his job in the 
police. What a pity! Bad luck! One cannot escape 
fate. Could he keep the railway job? His head was 
turned by the jewelry. He used it to get married with. 
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He married into the family of a distinguished Rajput 
chieftain. They do not allow him to work for the British. 
A place has been found for him in the armed forces. 
of an Indian state. What is there in that except position ?” 

I was listening morosely. There was nothing I could 
say. 


“Now let’s see what happens to our Inspector. He 
is another Queen’s Choice. The girl is, I am told, very 
beautiful. It is not surprising that a beautiful woman 
should be bad. The more beautiful they are, the worse 
they are.” The Khan Bahadur sighed. 
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~ ASOKA’S GRANDFATHER CHANDRAGUPTA 
MAURYA 


By 


SistR Kumar MITRA M.A., LL.B. 


CHanpracupta Maurya ranks not only as one of the 
greatest rulers of ancient India, but also as a liberator 
of his country from foreign domination. His rise to 
greatness was romantic. The period 326-321 B.C. was 
for India a highly critical one. The small states of 
north-west India were engulfed in the surging tide of 
Alexander's invasion. Magadha was at the time the most 
powerful state in Eastern India. The king of Magadha 
of the Nanda dynasty was hated and despised by his 
subjects for his oppressive rule. Chandragupta, then only 
a stripling, paid a visit to Alexander (326-25 B.C.) when 
the latter had conquered the Punjab, for purposes not 
fully known; perphaps his object was to induce the 


conqueror to carry his sword upto Magadha and deliver | 


it from an oppressive rule. 

The early life of Chandragupta is involved in obscurity. 
According to the Greek writer Justin, he was a man of 
humble origin. Jaina tradition associates him with 
peacock-tamers (mayiira-poshaka). Brahmanical traditions 
also call him low-born ; the name ‘Maurya’ is derived 
by some from Mura, the name of Chandragupta’s mother 
who is supposed to have been a Sudra by caste and a 
concubine of a Magadhan king. According to the Buddhist 
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texts however, Chandragupta was a kshatriya of the Moriya 
clan of Pipphalivana (near Gorakhpur in U.P.) and this 
clan had received a share of the Relics after Buddha's — 
death. 

Justin records that Chandragupta (whom he calls 
Sandrocottus), by his insolent behaviour, had offended 
the Nanda king. This king was probably the last Nanda 
king whom Chandragupta is said to have ousted from 
the throne of Magadha. Justin, it seems, would call this 
king Nandrus because the accusative form he uses is 
‘Nandrum’ which older editions. of Justin’s work 
erroneously read as ‘Alexandrum’, and this gave rise to 
the mistaken view that Chandragupta had offended 
Alexander. The original reading might have been 
‘Nandum’. Justin proceeds to say that the Nanda king 
ordered Chandragupta to be put to death but he saved 
himself by a speedy flight. When he lay down overcome 
with fatigue and had fallen into a deep sleep, a lion of 
enormous size approached him and licked with its tongue 
the sweat which oozed profusely from his body, and when 
he awoke, quietly took its departure. It was this prodigy 
_ which first inspired him with the hope of winning the 
throne and so, having collected a band of “robbers”, he 
instigated the Indians to overthrow the existing govern- 
. ment. When he was thereafter preparing to attack 
Alexander’s prefects, a wild elephant of monstrous size 
approached him and kneeling submissively like a tame 
elephant received him on its back and fought vigorously 
in front of the army. What, Justin calls “a band of 
robbers” was ‘probably an irregular army. It is also clear 
that Chandragupta organised a revolt in the Punjab 
against the Greek rulers whom he succeeded in driving 
out of India. Tradition holds that in his campaigns, 
specially against the Nanda king, he was helped by an 
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astute Brahmin named Chankya or Kautilya who later 
became his prime minister. Chandragupta’s efforts in 
conquering the throne of Magadha aroused such an 
amount of sensation and popular interest that he became 
the hero of folklores and ballads. 

About 305 B.C., Seleukos Nikator of Syria, who had 
succeeded Alexander in the eastern part of his empire, 
moved towards India and was met by the army of 
Chandragupta. The Greek writers do not give details 
of the conflict, but it appears that Seleukos was badly 
defeated and had to purchase peace by ceding to 
Chandragupta territories then known as Aria, Arachosia 
and. Paropanisadae (Herat, Kandahar and Kabul), and 
also a part of Gedrosia (Baluchistan). In return 
Chandragupta presented him with 500 war elephants. 
The peace was followed by a matrimonial alliance between 
the rival parties, which has been taken to mean that 
Chandragupta (or as some think Chandragupta’s eldest 
son Bindusara, the father of Asoka) married the daughter 
of Seleukos but subsequent history seems to know nothing 
of it. Friendly relations were thereafter maintained 
between the Greek and the Maurya courts, and a Greek 
ambassador, Megasthenes by name, who was sent to 
Pataliputra, wrote an interesting account of India. 

The subsequent career of Chandragupta was also 
chiefly marked by military campaigns. According to some 
classical writers, Chandragupta overran and subdued the 
whole of India with an army of 600,000 men. This is 
indirectly supported by the geographical distribution of 
the inscriptions of Asoka, which extended upto Mysore in 


the far south of India. Western India also formed a 


province under Chandragupta, as is evident from the 
Junagadh inscription referring to the posting of a governor 
there by him. Thus Chandragupta effected a political 
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unification of the whole of Northern as well as Peninsular 
India under one sceptre, and established himself as the 
paramount sovereign. The last days of this renowned 
ruler, as Jaina tradition says, were spent in renunciation. 
It is said that in true Jaina fashion, he fasted unto death 
at Sravana Belgola in Mysore, where the memory of the 
royal recluse is still perpetuated in the name of a hill 
(Chandragiri) and in some local inscriptions. He was 
succeeded by Bindusara. 

The account left by Megasthenes gives a picture of 
Chandragupta’s system of administration. The central 
administration was the direct charge of the king. A 
Council helped the king. The efficient bureaucratic 
machinery of the state was manned by three classes of 
officials, viz. (i) the Agronomoi or the District officials were 
entrusted with supervision of land survey, irrigation, 
agriculture and industries, as well as maintenance of roads. 
Collection of revenue at 4th share of the produce, which 
was often enhanced to 3th, was also their charge ; (ii) the 
Astynomoi_ or the Town officials were divided into six boards 
of five members each. One of them was charged with 
the care of foreigners, of which Megasthenes made a 
particular reference. Others looked after registration of 
births and deaths, inspection of factories and their 
manufactured goods as well as checking of weights and 
measures and collection of taxes on sales at 10% ad 
valorem ; (iii) the Overseers were the royal informants, 
the eyes and ears of the king. They kept him informed 
of the conduct and activities of the officers and men. The 
ablest and most trustworthy people were appointed to 
these posts. The vast standing army of Chandragupta 
was controlled by a regularly constituted War Office, 
composed of six boards of five members each, to look after 
the infantry, the cavalry, war chariots, the elephant forces 
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and the admiralty. An equitable system of judicial 
administration was another distictive feature of the age. 
The strict discipline that was enforced and the severity 
of the penal code surprised the foreign observers. 

The brilliant military and administrative record of 
Chandragupta does not sum up all his achievements. The 
* great soldier was as strenuous in the arts of peace as in 
the arts of war. The Greek writers make illuminating 
references to the pomp and magnificence of the Maurya 
court. The palace of Chandragupta was a marvel of 
workmanship, with which the palaces of Susa and Ecbatana 
could not vie. The king had a pretty big harem and 
his personal care was entrusted to women attendants, 
some of whom were of the Amazonian type, who acted as 
his body-guards and even escorted him when he went 
hunting. When he sat in court barebodied, he was 
massaged with ebony rollers by female attendants. He 
changed his bed-chamber every night for fear of 
assassination. 

The king’s public appearances, particularly on 
occasions of religious festivities, were marked by grand 
pageantry. The king was conveyed in a golden palanquin 
decorated with pearls and jewels. He was attired in 
silken robes embroidered with gold and was followed by 
a long retinue some of whom carried trees bearing 
singing birds. Rows of golden caparisoned elephants, 
decorated chariots and even wild animals were taken out 
on such occasions. Hunting was the chief royal pastime. 
Besides, he also attended races of trotter breeds of oxen 
which equalled horses in speed, and of horse-drawn 
chariots. Fights of wild bulls, elephants and rhinos also 
provided recreation to the king. 

The famous metropolis of Pataliputra, according to 
Megasthenes who lived in that city, was built at the 
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confluence of the Ganga and the Son. It was about 10 
miles in length and 1} miles broad, protected by a deep 
moat and a wooden palisade. The city walls had 64 gates 
and 570 towers, with provision for archers to shoot through 
the loopholes. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 
IN INDIA 


By 


S. N. BuHatrracHaryya, M.A. (CAL), M.sc. (WISCONSIN) 


Communities are composed of groups, of relations and 
friends clustered together in the same place, having, 
more or less, the same attitude towards common problems. 
“Common residence, common values and common 
activities—these form the tripod supporting the village 
community”. The main thing that this concept of 
community would stress upon is its qualitative aspect, 
rather than the quantitative. Does the community start 
with the individual or with the community itself? There 
are various schools of thought. One emphasises that the 
community and not the individual is the unit to which 
approach should be made. The community is the means 
through which development should be aimed at. But a 
community is composed of individuals. As such, the 
other school opines that community development can 
begin only with the individual. It starts with his acceptance 
of new value of life. It then spreads to others. 

Community development is the adjustment of the 
individual and through it the community, to changed 
circumstances. Sometimes it may also mean the change 
in the environment to suit the community. Both the 
environment and the community interact and influence 
each other. So it is a process—a process whereby 
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people, conscious of the opportunity afforded in the 
present-day world, unite to uplift their condition. No 
one can claim to be the originator of the idea, though 
the term ‘Community Development’ is usually associated 
with the Americans who launched the programme on a 
mass scale. To quote Dr. Rajendra Prasad, “The terms 
. ‘Community Development’ and ‘Community Project’ are 
new, but the concept is very old. Basically, the concept — 
is of many-sided development, as distinguished from 
development relating to particular aspects”. Gandhiji 
with his band of selfless workers started constructive work 
in the villages through many a centre. Rabindranath 
Tagore initiated an experiment at Sreeniketan on more 
or less the same lines. Mr. Bryne, an energetic Dy. 
Commissioner of Gurgaon District in the Punjab started 
a village improvement scheme in a localised form with 
Government backing. Later on, in somewhat bigger scales, 
the idea took shape in the Baroda rural development 
scheme and the firka development scheme of Madras. 

All those schemes had their limitation—limitation 
in money as well as in the scope of work. But as a 
result of those experiences, people became wiser. It was, 
as experiments were going on, evident that all aspects 
of human life are inter-related, and that no lasting results 
can be achieved if individual aspects of it are dealt with 
in isolation. That does not mean that particular emphasis 
should not be given to particular problems. Those 
should rather be integrated in the wider scheme. The 
“Grow More Food” Enquiry Committee of the Govern- 
ment of India, in particular, drew this conclusion. How 
can the villagers grow more food when they suffer from 
malnutrition and chronic diseases ? How can technological 
know-hows be taken to the doors of farmers who are 
mostly illiterate? How to gainfully employ the farmers 
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who for six months or more sit idle? How best to 
revive the cottage industries in the villages, thereby 
increasing the national income ? These were the questions 
raised from time to time and a solution was expected 
to be found out with the launching of the Community 
Projects in October 1952. 

Villages, Tagore said, are like women, for in their 
keeping is the cradle of the race. They are nearer to 
nature than towns and are therefore in closer touch with 
the fountain of life. The Projects therefore launched an 
all out attack against all those village evils, to make 
village life happy and wealthy. This programme—hailed 
as a ‘silent revolution’ in India—is one of the biggest of 
its kind in the world. An organised and planned approach 
to intensive development like this requires not only the 
pooling of Government resources, but also the marshalling 
of non-official leadership and the enterprise of the masses. 
Other countries can also contribute—as the word 
community has now outgrown its national geographical 
boundaries—through technical help and economic aid. 
The development process, it may be reiterated, cannot be 
strictly Indian, nor American nor British. It occurs in 
every democracy where men, through their own free will, 
work together for their own betterment. Men also learn 
from other people’s blunders and achievements. America 
was the first foreign country to lend to India a helping 
hand for this project. Out of the total budget of 101 
crores for Community Development Programme for the 
three years 1952-1954, the American share was roughly 
one-eighth which was to be spent in the purchase of 
equipment from outside. It may be emphasized again 
that development is a process and that it finally rests 
on the people. As Shri Jawaharlal Nehru lias said 
“Foreign aid or no aid, the programme will go on.” 
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With: thé launching of Community Development 
Projects in October 1952, work started simultaneously 
throughout India in 77 Blocks. A Block consists of 
roughly 100 villages with a population of about 66,000 and 
covering an approximate area of 170 sq. miles. 3 Blocks 
constitute one Project. A total of 48,750 villages—tiny 
lamps spreading light in the surrounding darkness—with 
a population of 38.8 million have already come under 
the programme. According to schedule, by 1955-56 
one-fourth of the country would be covered by the 
programme. By 1960-61, the development programme 
would be extended to each village in India. There are 
also the National Extension Service Blocks. The inter- 
relation between the community development block and 
the National Extension Block is that in both, the 
programme of agricultural extension is a common factor. 
But in the community development blocks, the works 
programme is more comprehensive. The scheme is to 
raise these National Extension Blocks to the level of 
Community Development Blocks depending on the progress 
of work done there. The total programme is to undertake 
1200 blocks under the National Extension Service. Out 
of these, 700 Blocks consisting of about 70,000 villages and 
a population of 49 million will receive attention under 
the intensive development programme, corhmunity 
development programme. 

' The main activities in a community, development 
block are : 

(a). and Allied Fields—(i) The reclama- 
tion of available virgin and waste lands; (ii) The 
provision of water for drinking and irrigation through tube- 
wells, surface wells, tanks, canals, lift irrigation from rivers, 
lakes and pools, etc ; (ii) The provision of quality seeds, 
improved agricultural techniques, veterinary aid, improved 
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agricultural implements, marketing and credit facilities, 
breeding centres for animal husbandry, soil research and 
manures ; (iv) The development of inland fisheries, fruit 
and vegetable cultivation, arboriculture including planting 
of forests and reorganisation of dietetics ; (v) Key village 
schemes. 

(b) Co-operative Societies—The formation of new 
co-operative societies and strengthening of existing societies 
in order to bring every family in the area under the 
influence of the movement. 

(c) Employment—(i) The encouragement of cottage, 
medium and small-scale industries ; (ii) the encouragement 
of employment through planned distribution, trade, 
auxilary and welfare services, wherever possible, on a 

co-operative basis. 

(d) Communications—The provision of roads, en- 
couragement of mechanical road transport services and 
development of animal transport. 

(e) Education—The provision of compulsory and 
free education at the elementary stage, high and middle 
schools, social education and library services. 

(f) Health—The provision of sanitation and public 
health measures, medical aid for the ailing, — and 
post-natal care and midwifery service. 

(g) Training—(z) The provision of refresher courses 
for improving the standard of existing artisans ; (i7) the 
training of agriculturists, extension assistants, supervisors, 
artisans, managerial personnel, health workers and 
executive officers for the projects. 

(hk) Housing—The provision of improved techniques 
and designs for rural housing and housing in urban areas. 

(i) Social Welfare—(i) The provision of community 
entertainment by utilising local talent and _ culture, 
audiovisual aid for instruction and recreation; (ii) the 
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organisation of local and other sports, melas, co-operatives 
and self-help movements. 

It is an ambitious programme and the wealeers had to 
be cautious at every step. The main problems facing the 
planners were: (a) To gear the inherited Governmental 
machinery to the needs of a welfare State ; (b) To generate 
enthusiasm among the exploited and neglected village 
people ; (c) To achieve speedy results and launch the 
programme on a war footing. Not only was our Govern- 
mental machinery overwhelmed with problems of the 
post-partition period, it lacked in trained personnel for 
running a gigantic scheme of rural upliftment like this. Not 
only our country but all Asian-African countries where a 
programme such as this is being launched, suffer from the 
same collossal shortcoming. We require, right now, 
thousands of village level workers, our key workers in the 
villages ; we want social education organisers to bring 
about the ‘qualitative’ change in men. 


1 


CONTEMPORARY INDIAN THOUGHT : 


Progress of the Tribals 
ADDRESSING a conference on the welfare of tribal people 
held in New Delhi, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru said: “The 
people must cease to think themselves as being something 
different from the tribal people of the country and 
should free themselves from this “superiority complex.” 
It was absolutely wrong to imagine the tribal and non- 
tribal people as something qualitatively different from each 
other.’ He warned against the danger of thrusting 
the Indian type of life which, he said, was based on 
what he described as “market economy’’, on the people 
of the tribal areas in the name of progress. He wanted 
them to progress along with other people of India but 
in their own way—“This kind of market economy may 
not be suitable to them though it is true there are 
many things in India which are suitable to them. They 
will have to adopt these.” He said that there were 
two approaches towards the tribal people ; one approach 
was what he termed as the “museum approach” which 
means keeping these people intact as an interesting subject 
of study by the anthropologists, and the other approach 
was “to throw open the door to others’ so that these 
people could intermingle with other people. Both the 
approaches, he said, were bad. “Nobody wants to preserve 
them as museum specimens. Similarly, if the door is 
thrown open to others, all elements may want to exploit 
them; it would be risky to cut them off from their 
moorings without any equilibrium. There must be a 
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middle course and they should be allowed to™ progress 
in their own way.” 

Shri Nehru suggested that they should be allowed 
to progress through their own men. Their own people 
should be trained to train them up and there should 
be no outsiders. At the preliminary stage, it might be 
necessary for outsiders to help, but their help should be 
limited only to train up their people to train them up. 
This process might take some more time. But he believed 
that this was the best course, because the whole thing 
then would be on a firm basis. 


! The Function of Religion . 

Addressing a gathering of Catholics in Bombay 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan said that the two wars in our 
generation, the alarming advances in nuclear weapons, the 
social strains and upheavals that had become chronic, and 
lack of any clear vision of the future had vastly disintegrat- 
ing effects on our minds and morals. He referred to 
arguments about the place of religion in modern life and 
said that the leaders of religions “are doing little to 
check the process of decivilising men in the name of 
vast organisations of destroying the spring of tenderness, 
of compassion and of fellow-feeling in the human heart.” 
The need of the world today, he said, was human unity, 
and religions were proving to be great obstacles in its 
way. They have departed from their original purity, 
lost their dynamic vigour and degenerated into arrogant 


sects. The spiritual inspiration is buried under irrational | 


habits and mechanical practices. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan referred to the second epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to Timothy where he had stated: “The 
spirit he has bestowed on us is not one that shrinks from 
danger ; it is a spirit of action, of love and of discipline.” 
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_ That, Dr. Radhakrishnan said, was the inward grace of 
a religious mind. Its social expression was action and 
love. “Love of god and love of neighbours are the two 
sides, inward and outward, of a truly religious soul.” 
Religion, in all its forms, Dr. Radhakrishnan said, had 
declared that the human being should be made into a 
mew man. “Man as he is, is the raw material for an 
inward growth, an inner evolution. As he is, he is 
incomplete, unfinished, imperfect. He has to reach inner 
completion.” 


Technology and Civilization 

Delivering the convocation address to the College of 
Engineering and Technology at Jadavpur, Calcutta, Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar said: “It would be a great mistake to 
think as many people seem to think today, that technology 
and civilisation are synonymous. A great and fundamental 
advance in technology divides one age of. civilisation 
from another and provides the basis on which ways of 
life can be bettered or changed, but it does not by itself 
constitute civilisation. Especially in our time when 
scientific and technological revolutions are changing the 
basis of our lives fundamentally, civilisation’ is the 
continuing harmony of all factors which constitute the 
social life of the community and not merely additional 
riches and greater advancement in science.” 

“The greatness of a nation and its civilisation,” he 
added, “will at all times be judged by two factors: firstly, 
the contribution it makes to knowledge and the use to 
which that knowledge is put, and secondly by its contribu- 
tion to the world of thought and beauty. No country 
has achieved any kind of greatness in history without an 
adequate contribution in both these spheres. When we 
talk of the civilisation of China, Egypt or ancient Greece, 
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we think not merely of the great advance in knowledge 
associated with them but also°of the poetry, art and 
architecture they produced and have left as a heritage to 
humanity, of the quality of their original thinking by 
which they have‘helped to shape the thought of the world.” 


The Ethics of Land Gifts 

Speaking at a meeting held in New Delhi under the 
auspices of the American Alumni Association, Shri 
Jayaprakash Narayan said that in the United States, 
Western Europe, and countries having the Western way 
of life, there was very great stress on the improvement of 
the standard of living. There was a tendency to consider 
it as the ultimate goal when, at the best, it was only a 
means thereto.. The Western civilisation had the effect of 
splitting up life into compartments and had given to the 
economic-aspect an importance far more than was properly 
its due...Tte human or spiritual aspect suffered by 
neglect. Unless this compartmentalisation of life with its 
lop-sided emphasis went and unless wholeness returned to 
life, with moral values playing as important a role as any 
other value, there was hardly a chance for the world to get 
out of difficulties it was passing through presently. The 
movement of Bhoodan, Shri Narayan said, was an effort 
to bring about this wholeness in corporate life. This 
movement was merely an application, by Acharya Vinoba, 
__ of the “trusteeship” theory put forward by Gandhiji. The 
main postulate of this theory was that whatever man 
possessed, tangible or otherwise, was really a trust of the 
society held by him. It was a trust because no individual 
could possibly produce all that he possessed, entirely by 
himself. ‘he whole society, past or present, had a hand 
in-the making of whatever was possessed hs one or the 
other en at any given time. 
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The land problem, Shri Narayan said, was one of the 
most ticklish problemes of India, or for that matter of the 
whole of Asia. It was to solve this problem with his new 
‘technique that Acharya Vinoba proceeded four years back. 
His appeal to the people all the while had been to give 
away from their possession at least something for those who 
did not have anything: The gift was not to be made in a 
spirit of charity, but of restitution, of repentance for having 
perpetrated so long the inequity of holding for selfish 
purposes what had to be held as a trust. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ANOTHER ASOKA Epict DiscOVERED 


The discovery of yet another version of Asoka’s Minor Rock Edict 


was announced by the Archaeological Department of the Govt. of 
India in December last. The inscribed rock lies in a forest near 
Gujarra village in Datia district of Vindhya Pradesh. While in most 
of his Inscriptions, Asoka is called by his formal title “The Beloved 
of the gods, King Priyadarsin,” only in the Maski (Hyderabad, Deccan) 
version of the Minor Rock Edict he is called by his personal name 
Asoka. The recently discovered Inscription calls the king “The 
Beloved of the gods, Priyadarsin, King Asoka.” 


BuppuisT RELIcs 

A portion of the famous Sariputra and Maudgalyayana Relics 
re-enshrined in November 1952 ina newly built vih@ra at Sanchi, 
has been handed over to the Maha Bodhi inca of ogg for 
installation in Colombo. 

Saplings of the Bodhi Tree of Bodhgaya have been planted by 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru in the lawns of the Prime Minister’s house in 
New Delhi, and by Dr. Srikrishna Sinha, the Chief Minister of Bihar, 
in the Gandhi Memorial grounds at Rajghat, Delhi. 


InpDIAN BuppuisT ART EXHIBITION IN BURMA 

An exhibition of Indian Buddhist Art was held in Rangoon in 
January in connection with the second session of the Buddhist Synod. 
The exhibition was arranged by the Archaeological Dept. of the 
Govt. of India in pursuance of a suggestion made by U. Nu, the 
Prime Minister of Burma to Shri Jawakarlal Nehru, and it included 
some of the best specimens in different Museums of India of Buddhist 
Relics, sculptures, paintings, photos etc. The Indian Ambassador in 
Burma, Shri R. R. Saksena, and U. Win, the Burmese Minister of 
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Cultural Affairs referred in their speeches at the inaugural ceremony, 
to the close Indo-Burmese cultural rejations during many centuries, 
specially through the link of Buddhism. The exhibition was declared 
open by U. Nu. The Director-General of Archaeology in India, 
Shri A. Ghosh, gave an address on the Buddhist antiquities in India 
in connection with the exhibition. 

Inaugurating the exhibition U. Win wabih “Piety and compassion, 
peace and brotherhood, charity and forgiveness—these are the ideals 
that we have béen taught by our great Master Lord Buddha to 
cherish and adore, as much in our spiritual and cultural life as in our 
secular day to day life of strife and struggle. This Exhibition brings 
back from the womb of the past vividly before our eyes, the material 
objects that speak to us clearly and directly of those ideals that held 
by far the largest segment of Asia together. The Exhibition will have 
served its purpose if it can make us conscious of the great and abiding 
role that Buddhism and Buddhist art and the Buddhist way of life, in 
their widest sense, have yet to play in the history of mankind.” 


ForziGn DELEGATIONS ETC 

A Chinese cultural mission visited several important cities of 
India. 

Exhibitions of Chinese and Soviet Russian Arts and Crafts were 
held in New Delhi. 

A delegation from Iran came to India to study the Community 
Development projects. 

The Italian ‘Ausiuseador, Dr. A. Berio presented a collection of 
Italin books on classics, history and science to the Delhi University. 
In a speech on the occasion, Prof. J. Galante of Rome university dwelt 
on the perfect parallelism between Latin and Sanskrit. 


OBITUARY 
The death took place in New Delhi in January of Dr. S. S. 
Bhatnagar, the noted scientist who held a number of eminent offices 
_in the educational, scientific and universities administration of India. 
He was also one of the Vice-Presidents of the ICCR. : 


Scientiric Irems 
. The height of Mt. Everest has now been reckoned by the Survey 
of India as 29,028 ft., in place of the previous figure of 29,002 ft. 
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The new figure is considered to be correct within 10 ft. either way 
and any probable deviation is said to be not important because 
the seasonal fluctuation of snow on the summit can well be of this 
order of magnitude. 

Dr. H. J. Bhabha, a noted scientist and Chairman of the Indian 
Atomic Energy Commission, told a Press conference in New York 
that the use of solar energy for air-conditioning was a distinct 
possibility in India in the not distant future. 


Oricin OF THE Vyuha DocTRINE OF VAISHNAVISM 

The present name of this sect, scholars tell us, is of comparatively 
recent origin and cannot be taken beyond the early Gupta period, i.e. 
c. 3rd century A.D. One of its earlier appellations was Pancharatra, 
the ancient votaries of which used to meditate on the principal object 
of their worship, Vasudeva-Krishna, in fivefold forms viz. his higest 
form, his emanatory forms (zyuhas), his incarnations, his aspect as the 
internal controller of everybody, and his images (called ‘auspicious 
bodies”). Of these, the second form or aspect (vyitha) centred round 
Vasudeva-Krishna (the Satvata chief) and his three relations viz. 
Sankarshana (his elder brother), Pradyumna (his son by Rukmini) 
and Aniruddha (son of Pradyumna). Regarding the date of origin 
of the oyitha-doctrine, no explicit literary data is available which 
would carry its incidence to the pre-Christian era. 

Some earlier scholars maintained that Sankarshana and Vasudeva, 
mentioned in a 2nd century B.C. epigraph (found near Chitor, Mewar), 
were two of the vyithas of the Pancharatra creed. But, Prof. Dr. J. N. 
Banerji pointed out in an address to the Historical Section of the 
session of the All-India Bengali Literary Conference held in Lucknow, 
an inscription of the first quarter of the Ist century A.D. found at 
Mora near Mathura and a passage of the Vayupurana gave a different 
complexion to the character of these two man-gods in the early set-up. 
With the help of. these archaeological and literary data, Prof. Banerji 
said, it could now be definitely proved that they were two viras (heroes 
apotheosised) and not two vyihas, and thus it could be proved that 
the vyitha tenet of the early Pancharatrins grew out of the earlier 
Vira tenet in which some human heroes became idealised and apo- 
theosised, as the Vayupurana passage refers to the five heroes of - 
Vrishni clan as gods who were “originally human ge! nature” 


(manushya-prakriti). 
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A CorreEcTION 
In a note on p. 197 of our October 1953 number, (Vol. II, No. 2) 
we referred to a letter, said to have been written by the Rani of Jhansi 
to her priest in the Puri Temple to incite pilgrims against the rule of 
the British East India Company. We understand that it is now felt 
that that letter is probably to be taken as a spurious document. 


ICCR News 

A Seminar on Gandhism was held at Nagpur, Sevagram and 

Wardha during December and January last for foreign students 

- studying in Indian universities. The Seminar was addressed by 
several leading personalities in the field of Gandhian thought and 
action, and the students were provided with facilities for studying the 
working of the various Gandhian institutions situated around Nagpur. 

An Advisory Board has been. formed with Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji as chairman, for the selection and translation of Indian 
Classics into Persian. 

Dr. Manilal Patel has been deputed to the Istanbul University, 
Turkey, as Professor of Sanskrit and Indology. 

Financial grants were renewed to the Ramakrishna Mission 
Society, Rangoon ; to the Nalanda Pali Institute, Patna ; and to the 
China-Bharata-Samskriti, Calcutta. 

A social gathering was held for foreign students in India, which 
was attended also by a number of eminent persons including Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and many prominent 
Members of Parliament. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Zum Lalitavistara, by Walther Schubring, being a reprint from 
“‘Asiatica” (Festschrift Friedrich Weller zum 65. Geburtstag), 
pp- 610-655, pub. 1954 by Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig. 


In these pages Professor Schubring gives a number of critical 
notes on the text of this celebrated biography of Buddha, as edited 
by Salomon Lefmann. These notes deal with various matters of 
philological, doctrinal, grammatical and textual interest which will 
be of great value to students of this famous Buddhist Sanskrit work. 


In conclusion Professor Schubring points out that the translation 
of the word Lalita in the title of this text, as “Play” or “Charming” 
etc is not quite correct in the light of its contents. He thinks that 
the full title of the text was Lalita-charita-vistara, from which the 
middle member has dropped off, a feature not uncommon with several 
other texts. Lalita here, he says, is a synonym of sundara (the text 
calls the Bodhisattva as the sundarah sramanah), and vistara stands 
for the embellishment of the old verses with descriptive matter in 
prose. He says further that while the interpretation of Lalita as 
“play” etc has reference exclusively to the realm of the metaphysical 
or the supernatural, the term is to be understood as much in a 


context of the natural and the physical. 


Sanskrit Studies, by M. Hiriyanna, pub. 1954 by Kavyalaya Publishers, 
Mysore, pp. 63, price Rs. 4/-. 


This is a reprint of nine papers written by the late author, 
some of which appeared in different periodicals during 1913-1939, on 
various topics of Sanskrit literature. The author was well-known 
for his lucid style and for his penetrating insight, and both of these 
qualities are marked in the present papers as well. 
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Outlines of Faina Philosophy, by Mohan Lal Mehta, pub. 1954 by 


the Jain Mission Society, Chickpet, Bangalore 2, pp. 168, price Rs, 5/-. 


The Jainas devoted themselves with great zeal to the elaboration 
and systematisation of the philosophical bases of their tenets. The 
author presents in these pages a lucid treatment of the fundamental 
principles of Jainism from original sources and from a comparative 
standpoint. The book will be of considerable value to the general 
reader as well as to the specialist. The last chapter on the Doctrine 
of Karma, has been printed separately too in the form of a pamphlet. 


The Perfumed Dusk, by Ronald Abhayaratna, pub. 1954 by the author, 
17 Dutegemunu St., Dehiwala, Ceylon, pp. 197, with 10 Line Drawings 
and 20 Plates (2 in colour), price 7/50 (Ceylon). 


This is a collection of stories and poems. The author expresses 
himself with great freedom, a sense of humour and aesthetic sensitive- 
ness, unhampered by moral prejudices. As a self-taught artist he 


_ expresses himself in an equally free and frank manner in his drawings. 


RECEIVED 
Orient Book World, pub. from 33 Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta 12, 
annual subscription Rs. 10/-. 


The Value of the Classical Tradition Today, a pamphlet pub. by the Indian 
Institute of Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore 4. 


Entally Cultural Conference, 8th Annual Session, January 1955. 
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